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Hand me Judge, Julia. 
I want to rend SIX 
four-line jokes | 





I just read this 123 line 
atid I was just in the mood 
for something that size. 


Teal 
elt Al! 











Do you like your humor long or shortr 









All Right, 
JUDGE: 


225 Fifth Ave 
New York City 


There are just as many lengths of 
humor as there are kinds of humor. 


It is absolutely ridiculous for you 
to say you like long humor better 
than short humor, or short better 
than long. A great psychologist has 
said, “Sometimes people like their 


humor short and sometimes long 


Judge has, of course, gene into this 
natter very deeply. 


Judge has found that, while 
there is no rule as to the pro- 
portion of long humor a man 

may consume to good advan- 

tage at a given hour of the 
day, or under given cir- 
cumstances of stress, or 
relaxation, it is en- 


the 


tirely possible to strike a law of aver- 
ages. Judge has examined, in large 
white laboratories erected especially 
this gee. thousands of peopl 
thin and fat, oozy optimists oud eer. 
ple pessimists, bright and half-bright, 
to determine how much long humor 
and short humor is good for an aver- 
age normal subject over a week’s 
time. 


Judge is made up in this correct 
proportion of long, short and medium 


length humor every week. 


Don’t you feel in your own soul 
that Judge has about the right 
mixture? Don’t judge hastily. Senda 
dollar for thirteen issues and give the 
subject the consideration it deserves. 


nation’s perpetual 


smileage book 























Joke!” 
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Ir Secretary DANIELS CAN BE 


MADE TO APPRECIATE THE IN- 
DUBITABLE POWER OF 
WHISKERS~--— 





New York, JuLy 13, 1918 


By Perriron MAxwe.. 
Illustrated with Hl air» S( opic Views from Nature 


ILITARY experts, historians, wiseacres, 

highbrows and georgecreelers have com- 

pletely overlooked the most potent and 

far-reaching factor in the present great 

struggle to make the world a decent place 
to fight in. Man-power, money, munitions—these, 
of course, are the prime requisites. But what of 
whiskers? “Whiskers?” you echo. Yes, I said whis- 
kers. “But—” Wait a minute! 

**How can a man justify a beard by a single scraggly 
strand of it?’ you ask, leeringly. 

“Listen, children, and you shall hear To 
begin with, you spoke of a beard. Now a beard needs 
no apology for its existence. You don’t have to offer 
an excuse for your eyebrows and what are eyebrows but 
twin miniature beards curving cutely on the superstruc- 
ture of your frontispiece? If you were a truly logical 
person you would gillette them off every morning. 
Like the thatch on your cranial dome and the double 
marquise over your optics, a beard on your chin Is 
a simple matter of decoration—and decency. <A beard 
not only shows which way the wind blows (if you must 
have your little joke) but it openly establishes one’s 
mental and moral status. Only a very brave man 
dares wear a hirsute lambrequin in these nude nowa- 
days. Just as Nature abhors a vacuum, so does she 
detest a human mug thrust nakedly upon an unoffend- 
ing world; else why do you have to scrape your coun- 
tenance and thwart the natural impulse of the hair 
crop to sprout where it was originally planted? Why, 
if you’re agin hair, don’t you begin with your razor at 
the nape of the neck and plow sweepingly up over your 
coco (not forgetting the inside of your ears) mowing 
your way steadfastly over eyebrows, jowls, chin and 
so on down to the nadir of your Adam’s apple: 
Hair is hair, whether it’s a flattened mop on your 
occiput or a brace of mutton chops guarding your 
aural portals. 

Whiskers (and by whiskers I mean every type and 
style of fimbriated, setaceous, pilous facial veiling 
are as essentially a part of every strong man’s physical 





Whiskers and the War 
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SECRETARY BAKER 


CAN 








BE 


PERSUADED TO EMULATE 


THE FACIAL FACADI 
Kinc SoL_omon 
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If custom 
down 


his ears. 

daily trimming d 
! 

vou and | would go 


] itl 


prancing arf und with 


outnt as are 
decreed a 

of the ears, 
mutilated 
hearing-appendages and sneer at 


the fellow who should wear them 


unclipped. Take the bare-faced 


average man—ves, take him to 
the light and examine him. His 
chin is usually out of drawing; 


he has no facial middle-distance; 


his map is all mouth and nose and 


ympletely crowds the foreground. 


Ce 
If he has any expression it ts gen- 
erally that of a frog with a dis- 
tended stomach. The average 
mug of man is not a thing of 
much like that 


beauty: it 1s too 
creature with whose jawbone a 
certain party in the Bible was 
ignominiously slain. The male 
chin is too often slovenly modeled; 
the male nose is either too vividly 
present or too nebulous in contour. 
In fact the whole darned surface 
is a mess that calls for some kind 
Nature long ago pro- 
vided the cover but mankind is 
now wasting its time and money 


oft cover. 


in laving bare its own greatest 
weaknes the human snitch. 
Every time a shorn male lugs 


the highways of civiliza- 
tion the clock of aesthetics is set 
back about two centuries. 

Persons with nice sensibilities 
must be shocked immeasurably by 
frontages 


forth into 


he nude encountered 
1 an afternoon’s walk in any 
(\merican city. Hundreds of thou- 
gorillas—and 
bearded, 
cavorting 


ands of trousered 

lla is not mark 
right 
1 unrestrained, when 
locked up for in- 


the gori 
now 
around tree and 
they should be 
recent exposure. 
Radical! Absurd! Very well, 
Hypocrites. But listen again! | 
do not claim everything for the 
beneficent and protective whisker. 
Not at all. 
can only perform the very humble 
task of hiding painfully glaring 
facial errata; there are certain 
bulk of hairy 

make acceptable 

while the sun is up; to such, the 
most beautifully designed whisker 
would fail to give distinction or 
uggest character. One must be 
of one’s whiskers; live up 
to them. Some men are dignity 
personified with only a spurt of 
floss upon the lower lip. Cardinal 
Richelieu carried the pride and 
power of the whole French people 


In most cases whiskers 


faces which no 


cam yuflage can 


worthy 
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Rex 


SEACH A GOOD 


THE 


MOVIES FOR 


HIRSUTE 


WRITING-MAN LOST 


LACK OF 


SUPPORT! 


PROPER 








and the court of Louis XIII upon 
a tiny wisp of down athwart his 
chin, cleverly augmented by a 
well-balanced mustache. Our own 
Charles Evans Hughes probes suc- 
cessfully into the war-planes scan- 
dal and brings the facts to the 
surface, not so much by the force 
of his intellect as through the 
sheer compulsion of a luxuriant 
arborescence rooted upon his de- 
termined jaw. I have seen miracle 
worked with a pair of discreet 
sideboards. ‘Take away your typ- 
ical English butler’s lateral lam- 
brequins and you bring him down to 
the level of a common serving per- 
son. Whiskers are great uplifter 

While I do not go so far as to say 
brains on the inside of the head 
are dependent for their quality 
upon the papous adornment with- 
out, I do contend that with the 
latter, wabbly intellects are aided 
and upbraced; that a brilliant 
scholar minus whiskers adds to 
the luminosity of his intellectual 
stock when he adopts them; their 
strenuous influence and psychical 
suggestion are wholly plus. Take 
all the truly great men of the 
earth that have worn beards of 
one sort and another, line them up 
in “deadly parallel” with those 
that have won fame despite their 
denuded features, and you can 
count them five to one in favor of 
the historic whisker. 

Perhaps you object that this 
doesn’t hold good with the men of 
today who occupy the reserved 
Seats of the Mighty. It is a good 
well taken, Antonio. But 
oh, boy, how you have let your- 
self in for it! Unwittingly you 
have placed your dainty little pink 
forefinger on the very pie crust of 
my contention. We have no really 
great men today because, forsooth 
we have cast off the whiskers of our 
forefathers! 

The men who stand at the top 
right now are, with a few excep- 
tions (which only prove the rule, 
anyhow), mustached, or goateed, 
at least. Heaven only knows how 
modern progress and learning 
would be accelerated if men could 
be made to understand the helpful 
influence of whiskers. Imagine the 
strides American literature would 
take if, for example, old Irvcobb 
should return to his first pale 
mustache and George Ade could 
be persuaded to grow a hispid chin 
hedge like that of forgotten Peter 


point 


I 
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Private Snow—One of dese yere English Tommies done tol’ me today dat he got a D. S. O. sompin’ er ruther. 


Private Frost—Wuzzat mean? 


Private Snow—I1 donno, but I wasn’t lettin’ him put anythin’ 


Cooper. Ade has a good face, as the faces of humorists 
go, but he can never hope to attain a place in the af- 
fections of the American people like that of the late 
Mark Twain (to point an instance) until he learns the 
power of a mighty mustache and grows one as virile 
as that of H. G. Wells. It is perfectly clear in study- 
ing Ade’s facial projections that something is amiss; 
it is equally clear to me that that something is whiskers 
and plenty of them. I would like to take him aside 
and demonstrate to his satisfaction that all he needs 
to place him in the front 
rank of native literarians is 
a generous under-chin blos- 
soming byssus. And Rex 
Beach—there is a good writ- 
ing-man lost in the movies 
for lack of proper hirsute 
support. With his prize- 
fighter’s physique, there 
should be no limit to his 
accomplishments in letters, 
provided he armed himself 
with Matthew Arnold cheek 
cornices or a good, stout 
Ruskinian beard. Beach 
has a sound, basic principle 
in his countenance, good 
material to build on, and 


Drawn by Lanc CamMpPBELI 


moth balls.’ 





“This moth was eating holes ' 
“Stand him against a cobble-stone and shoot him with 


ovah on me, so I tol’ him I had consid’able W. S. S. maself. 


without doubt he could soon realize his pet ambition of 
becoming a war correspondent had he the insight to 
cultivate mustachios like those, say, of Marshal Joffre 
or a burning bush like that of Bernard Shaw. 

And Booth Tarkington! What a blank but gorgeous 
canvas for a whiskered masterpiece! I could almost 
weep when I look upon the superb background afforded 
by Tarkington’s visage for the cubistic display of a 
set of waving Don Quixotes. 

It is no good for you to suggest the possibility of 
eliminating man _ entirely 
and depending upon the 
world’s progress solely on 
the genius of the unaided 
whisker. That puts you 
down as insincere. My 
claim rests upon the fact 
that the natural forces with- 
in a man which make him 
mentally and physically fit 
are supplemented and am- 
plified by the addition of 
deeply anchored hair nim- 
busing his countenance. 
Baldness is not natural; 
= bald of face, bald of soul, sez 
n a service flag ’ 

I. You can’t separate the 
mind from the body any 
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more than you can run an automobile without an 
engine, and you can’t disassociate whiskers from 
greatness on the same rigid principle. 

Lookit Roosevelt and Root and “Uncle Joe” 
Cannon and Foch and Haig and Pershing—all big, 
capable fighters both in civilian and military life. 
Lookit the skates over on the Hun’s side—Hinden- 
burg and Ludendorff and Bloody Bill of Berlin. 
The trouble with B. B. is that his whiskers are 
ingrowing and have turned his brains into hair 
hare-brained, you know. If the Kaiser’s worst 
atrocity, the Crown Prince, was able to raise a 
half-way decent beard instead of a sissy mustache, 
he might win one little battle somewhere out of 
the Allies’ gun-range. But the poor eel can’t seem 
to raise anything but the enmity of a majority of 
his own people and the scorn of the world at large. 

Napoleon—smooth shaven! Um, yes. But he 


might have died Emperor of Europe if he had 








cultivated a nice, long, silken portiére on the window-pane 
of his ego. Can you imagine a Darwin with a bald 
countenance, a Herbert Spencer whiskerless? Can you 
conceive Reubens barbered out of himself, or Van Dyck 
minus his golden jaw curtain? From Homer to Edwin 
Markham the big tradition-smashing poems of the world 
have been penned by men “bearded like the pard,” what- 
ever thatis. Walt Whitman worked a revolution in literary 
forms by reason of his remarkable shock of capillary 
filaments. What Samson’s hair on head and face did for 
his physical prowess Robert Browning’s whiskers, Tenny- 
son's flowing beard and Kipling’s aggressive mustache have 
done for their imaginative vigor. Joseph Conrad’s riotous 
chin stubble and Sir Conan Doyle's rococo lip-fringe have 
given them vast fame and a solid competence. If Marie 
Corelli could have grown a beard like Hall Caine’s she 
would be the most interesting woman in the world today 
instead of a stuffy, third-rate novelist. 

The war? The war will be won by Generals with hair 
on their faces—and chests. The men in supreme command 
are all mustached. The poilu is generally bearded; they 
tried to make him shave and the order came near to dis- 
rupting the French army. Now they let the beard rule the 
man and the boche has suffered proportionately. If we can 
induce Mr. Hoover and Mr. McAdoo to allow their chins to 
blossom as the rose, if Secretary Baker and Secretary Daniels 
only can be persuaded to emulate the facial facade of King 
Solomon or King George V, if our leaders at home and 
abroad can be made to see and appreciate the indubit- 
able power of whiskers, we shall smother the close-cropped, 
barbarian Hun in a mighty avalanche of bewhiskered 
\merican energy. Just between ourselves, | think we are 
going to win anyway, whiskers or no whiskers. But they 
would help a lot; help throw in the high-gear on our efforts; 
help intensify the very whisk in whiskers and stretch the 
hairy ear in beard. What? 


Say Foch! 


W! {EN General Foch 


Gets after the Boche 
With Pershing and Haig to assist him, 
The Kaiser will mourn 
That day ever was born 
When he challenged the world to resist him. 
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“She and her husband don’t understand one another at all. 
* Both intellectual, eh: 











I Loved a Lassie 


By Franktyn Everett Fitcu 


was too thin. 

I loved a fat girl, but 
she was awfully fat. 

I loved a tall girl, but she 
was a baby giraffe. 

I loved a short girl, but I 
could only see the top of her 
hat. 

I loved a religious girl, but 


| LOVED a thin girl, but she 


he was always at a meeting. 

I loved a free-thinker, but 
she insisted on living in Green- 
wich Village. 

I loved a teetotaler, but she 
was an admirer of William 
Jennings Bryan 
I loved a good fellow, but 
he was, well, just a little free 
in her cup 

I loved an outdoor girl, but 
she always wore a middy 
blouse. 

I loved a cabaret queen, but 
she painted her cheeks red. 

I loved a girl with a brain, 
but she looked like Banquo’ s 
ghost. 

I loved a simple lass, but 
she stuttered. ; Drawn by Russet. WesTover 

I loved a chorus girl, but 





wasn’t too thin nor too fat, 
neither too tall nor too short, 
not unduly sanctimonious and 
yet who had decent scruples, 
taking her glass of port, but no 
more, dancing as well as she 
played tennis, serious at times 
and not addicted to foolish re- 
marks, pretty of course with 
eyes, hair, nose, lips, shoulders 
and all that sort of thing 
merciful heavens, how I loved 
her 

But she existed only in my 
imagination. 


Trivialities 
By Tom L. Masso» 
GEOLOGICAL Period 
was musing in space. 
An Aeon came along. 

“You appear restless,”’ said 
the Aeon, “or is it only amuse- 
ment?” 

“T am amused,” said the 
Geological Period, “at the per- 
sistence of certain persistent 
things.” 

“As for example?” said 
the Aeon. 


: “Ca, , ont os a Lee — pe ‘. 
she ate onions. Say, pardn » What kind of a rope is that you At the way human beings 
. lIOKINY . ” 

I loved a movie star, but “The —_—"s.. continue to lov e one another, 
she took her morning walks in “Hmm, I noticed it belonged to one of the ranks replied the Geological Period. 
a Rolls-Royce. “They never get tired of 
I loved an athletic girl, but she had a disagreeable doing the same thing over and over. And I was told 


habit of slapping me on the back. 


by my grandparents that in their time, the same 


I loved a pretty little thing, but her chest was caved _ trivialities were common.” 
in. “*How odd!” said the Aeon. 
[ loved a girl with a neat ankle, but her father was “It only goes to show,” said the Geological Period, 


a plumber. 

I loved a girl with 
beautiful eyes, but 
she kalsomined her 
nose. 

I loved a Red 
Cross nurse, but she 
went away. 

I loved a minis- 
ters daughter, but 


she was too gay for \ 
me. ys 
1 loved a débu- \F 
tante, but shecouldn’t y) 
get up an appetite for fy 


breakfast without E& = 
three cocktails. 
And then, all of 4A —— | 






~~ said the Aeon. 


‘“that those affairs 
which seem impor- 
tant are really not so 
at all.”’ With that 
he twitched. 

** [excuse me,”’ said 
the Aeon politely, 
“there is something 
on you. There! I 


have it off. You 
were restless after 
all.” 


“What was it?” 
said the Geological 
Period. 


“Only a_ war,” 


5-2 4Ha ved. 


Always on the Job 





a sudden, just like CC 
that— Drawn by J. R. SHaver 


Satire is the eternal 


I loved a girl who Find the little girl whose brother has recently been awarded the medal for bravery. revolutionist. 
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refined amusement. It was sup- 


posed to fetch laughs. 


Why Is a DramaP 


lop CHENEVIX There was a generous sprin- 

F vou want to see what th kling of humorous situations 

| public is made of, write a pla witty lines, and occasional adap- 
for it. And then watch the tations of old, familiar jokes. 
publ c receive the play. Your Perhaps it was the adaptati n 
dramatic instinct will acquir that spoiled all the chances of 


such a shock that you will wonder etlect, for something surely de 


if have anv knowledge of stroved an elemental force of 
p gv that is worth having some very. elementary fun. 
Y will wonder whether you Which shows that the dear public 
knew before anything about your wants the pure and unadulterated 
fellow en, and uu will not in art as well as nature. 

wonder long, for you will posi- To cut this short story long, 
tively conclude that you didn't it is only necessary to say that 
You will see that vou have been my play went the way of all fail- 


living your own little life in your ures. It was revised, rewritten, 


own little wa' remanaged, recast, remounted, 





I know what I am talking restaged, reset to incident: 
about, for haven’t I written a music, removed to a larger the: 
play’—and a good play at that. tre, re-opened as a musical offer 


ing, and the whole house repa 
pered, only to result in a howl- 


How was it welcomed? It was 


- An AmpLe SHIELD 
not. It was not received. It was 


Whata 


not even listened to. It may 2. Br 4] : “g Bagge te = weg score ng success—a real show—for the 

have been seen, for there sat between me and the world et Aiea whole season in town and unlim- 

the audience, such as it was, ited road popularity! 

but it only sat. It did not so much as blink. As our old friend Bill Shakespeare says, “The 
The } iece was comedy, too It was made to in } ire show’s the thing.” 
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“THe CHANNEL PASSAGE 





Was Rovucu, As UsuaL”’ 


Assistants to Fame 
By J. A. WaALpRON 


Illustration by LAwRENCE FELLOWS 


URLONG was in Paris on a furlough. He 

was an American ace who had far out- 

numbered the air victories necessary to 

this distinction during the Hun drive, and 

during the lull that followed, his captain had 
insisted that Furlong rest his nerves. 

Furlong knew the charms of Paris, but a young 
\merican newspaper woman, Madge Kensing, was the 
particular magnet in his case. He had met her there, 
and they had corresponded. She had delighted in his 
tories of air battles, drawing him on to describe them, 
and begging him to omit no personal detail on the score 
of modesty. She repaid him for this with letters which 
bore the charm a brainy and engaging woman can 
transfer to paper. 

At the hotel from which she had last written Fur- 
long found that Miss Kensing had left for London. A 


} 


clerk, after a plea that touched his heart and a tip that 





enlarged his habitual smile, gave Furlong her forward- 
3ut how was he to get to London? 


Ruminating the matter, Furlong caught sight of a 


13 
ing address. 


young American naval officer, Lieutenant Benham, 


whom he knew. Benham was carrying an air of dis 
appointment about the hotel lobby. 

“Hello, old chap!” said Furlong. “You look as 
rlum as | feel!” 

“Hello!” was returned, as they clasped hands. 
*“T’ll confess I don’t feel hilarious.” 

“What's up?” 

“T’ve got to go to Havre to-night. Came up here 
to see a damsel. She’s not to be found at former 
whereabout 

‘Just an acquaintance, I suppose.”’ 

our supposition is almost impertinent, but | 
don’t mind telling you, as an old friend, she’s a girl I’m 
willing to marry.” 


‘Funny! Just my case, with a slight difference in 
detail. I came to Paris to talk seriously with a girl 
I’m anxious to marry. And I find she’s in London!” 


‘You couldn’t have gone so far with her if she 
lights out like that when you are on your way!” 
“Oh, she didn’t know I was on my way. And 
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d no appointment wit 


h the lady in 
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‘Il didn’t. My coming was unexpected. I’m 


navigating a destroyer. Been convoying. My naval 
“th 

beauty is in Havre, undergoing a slight operation for 
broken nose. A few days ago we rammed a sub. 


*““And you’re going to Havre to-night?” 

“Yes. Expect to be in Folkestone early to-morrow.” 

“Say, old chap, you must do me a favor. I want 
to go with you, and take a train from Folkestone to 
London.” 

‘You'd have to be a Prime Minister, or a President, 
yr a Secretary of War, or something equally fussy to 
go on my boat. It’s impossible, old man! “Tisn’t done, 
vou know ” 

3enham suddenly stiffened to a salute. An Ameri- 
can naval officer of high rank was approaching with 
a serious-looking envelope in his hand. He gave this 
to Benham with: “I shall not return with you. The 
conterence is continued. Your orders are here.” He 
indicated the envelope 

The big naval man studied Furlong closely, and ap- 
parently had noted theairman’s decorations. “Introduce 
me to your young friend,” he asked Benham. There 


is a freemasonry among war heroes, regardless of rank. 

The introduction followed Jenham left the big 
naval man and Furlong temporarily, and while he was 
away the American ace and the soldier of the sea chatted 
like comrades. 


Benham never knew how it came about, but when he 


reappeared his superior said: “Take this voung man 
to I Ikestone with vou It Ss an exceptional case, 


Lieutenant, and doesn’t modify the regulations, which 
must not relax.”’ 

‘You're a wonder!” said Benham to Furlong as 
they boarded the repaired destrover at Havre that 
evening. “How did you do it?” 

“Well, I spun him a yarn.” And beyond this 
Furlong would not go. 

The Channel passage was rough, as usual. Despite 
his dives, his loops, his nose spins and other defiances 
of equilibrium in the air, Furlong was a poor sailor. 
And Benham laughed over his temporary miseries. 

Just before they parted Benham was curious enough 





to ask the name of the lady in Furlong’s 
case. “I may meet her sometime, old man, 
and I shall be pleased to give her a good ac- 
count of you.” 

“Her name is Kensing,”’ replied Furlong. 

“Kensing! Madge Kensing?”’ 

“How did you guess?” 

‘Il didn’t guess. Why, she’s the girl / 
went to Paris to see!” 

“Then you know her too?” 
so amazed he was almost stupid. 

“Know her! We've corresponded a lot. 
I’ve written her things about my work that 
I had to skip the censor with.” 

They parted in a mutual mental fog and 
suspicious of each other. 

At Miss Kensing’s address in London 
Furlong found that young woman had left 
the day previously for New York, or some 
Atlantic port, on a returning transport. 
“She had special permission,” said the wo- 
man friend who told Furlong, “and will 
write a story about it. She’s a wonderful journalist, | 
suppose you know.” 

And the woman friend of Miss Kensing wanted to 
show Furlong two of the wonderful journalist’s most 
successful stories. One was “With an Ace in the Air” 
and the other was entitled “With a Yankee Destroyer.” 


Furlong was 


Trial by Jury 
‘What is that Scotch verdict?” 
“Not guilty, but don’t do it again.” 
“We can cap that with the American verdict.” 
“What is that?” 
“Not guilty, but don’t go into vaudeville.” 


The Military Viewpoint 
Mrs. Willis—Kit married him but she can’t control him. 
Mr. Willis—I see. She attained her objective but was un- 
able to consolidate her position. 
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Drawn by Cuas. A. Hucues 
‘On what grounds do you claim exemption?” 

‘There has been a recent increase in my family, your honor.’ 
* Boy or girl?” 

“ Six of one, and a half-dozen of th’ other, your honor.” 
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Illustrated by ALBERT LEVERING 
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EGGINS are just two of the innumerable, pe- 
culiar and unjustifiable devices employed in 
army circles to make a soldier late for reveille, 
industrious before inspection and uncomely 
at retreat. They encase the calves of the 

legs and for conscientious clinging they have theivy put 
into the class with the shifting sands. They keep the 
lower half secure from the prying eyes of the curious 
and block the passage of the cold blasts in winter. 
[hey have no set theories of existence, except that they 
are issued by the quartermaster’s department and 
are the only binding claims some men have to 
veing soldiers. Judgment should not be too 
harsh, however, as leggins must do some good. 
Just what this good is will make an interest- 


ing topic for high-school debates after the iy Ze 
ie 


war. At the present time it is a’ mystery. 
It might not be amiss right now, for 
the sake of the miilions who are baf- 
fled and nonplussed, to offer a 
prize for the best guess. This 
would not only be conducive to 
a spirited contest for those who Cs/ 
will never know what it is to 
wear leggins, but if a logical hypothesis 
is advanced it will be of untold benefit 
to the restless soldier who will never be 
satisfied until he is put righton the matter. 
For the most part leggins are made 
of canvas. A long string, minus the very 
essential tin tip, angling in and out from 
hook to eyelet, courses an erratic way 
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By Private Cuester W. SHAFER, 


nS 


Ambulance 339, 310th Sanitary Train 


GGINS 


minutes allotted by the Government by sleeping in his 
underwear and socks. Despite this advantage, how- 
ever, he frequently loses and comes up on the line with 
the knowledge that he will get a week on extra duty for 
his tardiness. 

Many an even-tempered youth, designed primarily 
for the ministry, who yielded to the siren call of the 
local draft board, develops a vocabulary, while putting 
on his leggins, that he would have missed completely 
had the world been stocked with more antiseptic 
when the war broke out. Even the army reg- 

ular, rough and indomitable, mourns this task. 

It is nothing if not colossal, and when the string 
has snapped or has some conscientious scruple 
about being forced through an eyelet, all the good 


A 
> \ intentions are kippered and decency, respect and 


gentlemanly bearing go haywire. Leggins 
cause just another of the many wishes that 
will come true when the dove of peace 
gets old enough to stew. 
Privates, first-class privates and 
\ non-commissioned officers wear leg- 
1 48 gins. Commissioned officers wear 
Lay leather puttees. The difference be- 
tween the two has been responsible 
for the third and fourth officers’ training 
schools. <A private seeking promotion puts a 
leather puttee up on one side of his vision and 
a canvas leggin on the other. When he con- 
trasts the two he gets out his extra copy of 
\loss’ Manual on Military Training and spends a 
night in study that he would otherwise have given 


from the buckled base to the top like a é £4 to social deployment. 

wastrel returning home after a night with fe fons Leggins are always cleaned before inspection. 
the boys, all Bevoed up. It is this string ' \\ This increases the soldier’s love for them. But, 
that causes the major part of the anguish. [as (1 with all this affection, they will have to go, some 
In the early morning when the dawn is ne l/ After Jess Willard and the Kaiser get to- 


smearing the East and the air is saturated 
with the efforts of sixteen buglers and 
four drummers to become proficient 
enough in their deadly art to 
constitute the regimental band, 
the private soldier begins the 

. “*e : LEGGINS KEEP THE LOWER 
task of putting on his leggins. are secure FROM THI 





He gets an edge on the fifteen PRYING EYES OF THE CURIOUS 


a day 

gether for a double over a vaudeville circuit, and 
the treaties have been signed in pencil so it will 
be unnecessary to destroy them in case 
of an emergency, the returned soldier will 
ge kick off his breeches instead of tugging 
them off and there will be no canvas bark 
to peel before the light is switched and 
the pillows do some royal entertaining. 
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Sacrifices 


HEY told me I should cut out 





: by Walt Mason 


Uncle Walt’s Exclusive Weekly Message to Judge 


wheat, and 


promptly I obeyed, and straightway started 
Oh, they 


in to eat bread of a cheaper grade. 

can ask 
I won't gladly make, for freedom’s 
worth the highest price on earth, 
and no mistake. I'll eat the saw- 
just bread, I ween, nor think it 
grievous task; just so they leave 
me gasoline, what more can mortal 


ask 


no sacrifice that 


The prophets say we all shall 
know much grief before the end; we 
may be deep in want and woe, from 
which we can’t ascend. We may be 
glad to swipe a bone from Towser’s 
lurking place before the Kaiser from 
his throne is driven in disgrace. The 
future’s looking grim and lean, ac- 
cording to the seers, but while we 


through the loom, must go to clothe the soldiers’ backs, 


Ww ho 


t 


write 
pretty mean, and growing worse each day, but while we 





the Kaiser’s doom. The prospect’s surely 
still have gasoline, let’s shoo our 
fears away. 

The taxes, on ascending scale, 
will take all our roll; the 
thought of taxes makes me quail, 
though I’m a dauntless soul. And 
there is always some new “drive,” 
a fellow can’t turn down, if he would 
see the flag survive, and honored be 
in town. No odds how much a fel- 
low earns, he’s always going bust; 
no matter where he twists or turns, 
there’s some new call for dust. It’s 
hard to keep a mind serene, there’s 
so much to alarm; but while we have 
our gasoline, this life still has its 
charm. 

Oh, Uncle Sam, you’re welcome 


soon 


still have gasoline, there is no sense pyawn by F. Fiourt 

in tears. a ; : now, to anything of mine; oh, take 
pp Just So Tury Leave Me Gaso ine, ; ~ 
Civilians soon may have to dress Wuee Biean Cant tieates hon? my cottage or my cow, my fig-tree o1 


as Adam did of old; their fig-leaf 
garb will cause distress, and maybe 


they "ll catch cok 


} 


Ae 


For all the wool the sheep can raise must go to Uncle 


Sam, and we poor non-combatant jays 


worth a cent. 


married 
few re- 





OCKETS are of two kinds 
Pp and single. Only a very, very 

main divorced long enough to be 
counted. Before the poc kets were 
largely used for detective | When a 
man laughed if you told him about the wife 


war, 


urposes. 


who went through her husband's pockets, 
you knew that he had never committed 
matrimony, or else he had been divorced 


so long that he had lost his memory. Since 
the war began, the government takes a more 


than wifely interest in a man’s pockets, and 


what with war taxes, Liberty Bonds, 
thrift stamps, and pretty-near food at 
almost attainable prices, wifie would 


certainly take a long chance if she 


should try to find anything in hubby’s 


pocket after Uncle Sam has retired 
from the field. Still, we must remem- 
ber that it was a woman who hocked 


the royal sparklers and staked Colum- 
bus on the champion long chance wild 


oose enterprise. 

\ hole in the pocket, in 
times, can occur only when in that one 
particular pocket you have something 


worth losing. But in wartime a hole 


normal 


in the pocket is to be hailed with joy as Drax 
a harbinger of hope that some day, 


can't 
And all the cotton and the flax that travel 


On 


By 


} 


get 


it, 


ALBERT 


Frank G 


Miuxirary Tet 


M 


enchant to sacrifice for thee! 
my 
flour-bin clean, take all my cupboard’s store, and 


aunt, 
my) 


The loyal heart it doth 
So bear away my maiden 
And you may scrape 


my vine. 


hen and bumblebee! 


while you leave me gasoline, | won’t put up a roar. 


i. Hoyt 












As You 


Pockets 


somewhere, you'll again have something 
worth losing. 

It is Noah’s rainbow, Columbus’s first 
land bird, or the spring’s first robin, that hole 
in the pocket, now—it is the reminder of the 
things that were and the prophecy of the 
things that are to be. 

Your pockets are used to put your hands 
in when you are a boy, and to put every one 
else’s hands in when you grow up. It re- 
quires social tact and training for you to dis- 
tinguish, when a man puts his hand in your 
pocket, between the footpad and the 
great Napoleon of finance—but it is a 
dreadful faux pas if you don’t. 

Pockets on pool tables are used to 


; * house the cue ball and to delude begin- 


ners with the-belief that the other balls 
can be made to go in there, too. Pockets 
between the gums and the teeth, as a 
sort of sidekick to pyorrhea, have caused 
more men to believe in the old-fashioned 
fire and brimstone than Robert G. In- 
gersoll ever persuaded to doubt it. 


Sure to Work 


ae eae 
\ If a woman wants a welcome when she 

returns, she should leave her husband with 
Were” the baby when she goes. 











‘fOnly Skin-Deep”’ 
By Ben 
NYNICS rear walls of cactus to keep the senti- 
J mentalists out of their rose-gardens. 
A cynic is a reformed idealist. 
Prohibition: Bolshiwiskyism. 
A “regular guy”’ is irregular pay. 
Wit is the funny-bone of the brain. 
Pleasure has more paid enemies than vice. 
The “best have circulation without 
blood. 
American literature is suffering from sex-sotracy. 
The rich get what they want, and still want it. 
Success is the expiation for our sins in former 


yamIN De Casseres 


sellers” 


lives. 

Every normal creature should have one good bad 
habit. 

Every genius should have not more than one good 
habit. 

““Women are always the same” only to men who 
are always the same. 

Laughter is the banana peel under the boots of 
Pomposity. 

A politician is a busybody who is not a busy body. 


Wanted 


N! YTED authors to stop writing about the war. 
. Some new shades of brown for war bread, as 
the old shades do not make the wide appeal that 
they should. 

All war experts on daily papers to be 
for the duration of the war. 

A new moral law that will cover the case of 
Germany. 

\ new bureau of Public Misinformation (the old 
“over the top” so often that it needs 


interned 


one has been 
a furlough). 














Drawn by Norman ANTHONY 
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Designed for couples who entertain conflicting ideas as 


to 
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just once pull this wheeze without 
I got on me purls and 


nto it? 
be swell stuff and now ay, you 


as the shortest distance between 


Mary Had a Lot of 
Time 
By Doucitas MALLocu 
AT ARY had a little man 
N Who was her steady beau; 
And ev’rywhere that Mary went 
he man was sure to go. 


He asked her to a show one night, 
The customary rule. 

She said, “TI really look a fright 
rll slip on some thing cool.” 


‘Just wait a minute,” Mary said 
He said, “‘ All right, my dear’ 
Then waited patiently about an 
hour and a hall 
rill Mary did appear 


The Sign 
Teacher—And while the chil- 
dren of Israel were in the desert, 
what sign did they see before 
them night and day? 
Pupil (confidently) —Ten 
miles to Goold’s garage! 
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“Getrrinc Our Goat” 


HE war has put two great words in circula- 
tion—camouflage and morale. The first of 
these is clever; the second is of overwhelm- 
ing importance. 

*‘Morale” is a word that should be re- 
peated every day by each one of us like a sacred formula 
It should be studied as one studies his own cleanliness. 
/ should be carried in the pockets of the mind like a 

abbit foot. It is an amulet of victory. It is the armor 
oad fortress of those of us who have got to fight the 
Hun “over here.” 

Each of us is personally responsible to that word 
Morale. On our courage and our grit rests the future of 
the Republic and the fate of the unborn. 

There is a significant and humorous phrase known as 
“getting his goat.”” This is Morale translated into the 
poetry of the street. To “get a person’s goat” is to break 
down his morale. To “kid him,” to frighten him, to bully 
him, to smash his courage by threats, to “strafe”’ him 

all this constitutes the machinery of unnerving him. 

This is what Germany is attempting to do with the 
United States today. She is trying to break down the 
morale of the American people. She is trying to “flus- 
ter” you and me. She is trying to “get our goat” by 
raiding our seaboard commerce, by hinting of air raids, 
by dire threats of torturing our boys who fall into her 
clutches. 

Her agents, working everywhere, are like a gang 
hired to cry “Fire!” in a theater for the purpose of 
starting a panic and rifling pockets. This trick suc- 
ceeded in Italy. The latter lost the battle of the Isonzo 
because Germany had broken the morale of non-com- 
batants by the subtlest of propagandas. 

It is not enough for those of us who cannot be “over 
there”’ to buy Liberty Bonds, War Stamps, pay our in- 
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body. Each moral and physical weakness in these 
times is a crime against the nation and against tnat 
superb army that we are sending to the front. 

The whole nation should go in for fresh air, cold 
baths and physical exercise. The enemy is looking for 
the moral and physical slacker. 

The draft has whipped millions of weaklings into 
men. It has put knuckles into their spines. We who 
acniy not the privilege of standing on ‘that nt 
can fight the Hun at home with a steel network « 
nerves wrought from a daily system of mental and a s- 
ical exercise. And there is the Great American Smile, 
glittering like the sun on a forest of swords! 

Study the game of Germany in this country since the 
very beginning of the Great War. A systematic game to 
“get our goat.” The sinking of the Lusitania, the raids 

London, the threats made by the Kaiser to Ambas- 
sador Gerard—what were they but Germany’s “ Look 
out, you Americans!” All her activities, from the 
shooting of Miss Cavell to the latest explosions in our 
munitions factories, were her attempts to cause our 





morale to crumble. 

General Grant once said, “I can win this war if the 
people back home don’t run.” 

And that is what Pershing and the great American 
army back of him are thinking today. 

Kach one of us should begin the day like a soldier. 
With a heart of flame cased in nerves of steel, see that 
you are 100 pe: cent. Hun-proof. 

JUDGE-MENTS 

What makes a man feel cheap is to have his wife 
find out that his business isn’t important enough for 
government operation. 

7 * * 

We owe everything to the Fathers forgiving us a writ- 

ten Constitution. Without it, how could we be sure that 





come tax, observe wheatless days fs 


| WHEATLESS 
| WEDNESDAY 


and lightless nights. We—each of 
us, man, woman and child—should 
submit ourselves to a personal regi- 
men. We are soldiers in the home 
trenches. The boys “over there” 
look to us for the steel of courage, 
the fearlessness born of strength. 


=) a great reform measure is unconstitu- 
tional enough to be the real thing? 
* 7. * 


The war has brought about such 
an era of good feeling and national 
unity that it isn’t good form, when 
you dine with a political opponent, 
to employ a non-useful person to 








Their physical eyes are on the en- 
emy; but their mental and heart 
eyes are on you and me. 

Each one of lives today in a 
tent made up of nerve, muscle, and 
will. Look to that tent each day. 
The mind, the nerves, the will—the 


forge-fires of the morale of nations Drawn by Wurrep Jones 
and individuals—rest on a healthy Tue Pincn or War 





taste the food before you partake. 
* * 7 

The Food Administration, has 
asked the hotel men to reduce the 
number of dishes. We hope they'll 
begin by reducing the number of 
forks at swell dinners. We always 
did feel that the head waiter is on to 
us when we use the wrong one. 
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He Agreed—** There ought to be only 
one head to any family,’ shouted the 
orator. “That’s true,” replied a mar 
ied-looking man in the audience. “ You 
agree with me?” shouted the speaker. 
I do,”’ replied the married-looking man. 
“I’ve just paid for hats for nine daugh 
ters.”’—People’s Home Journal 


Any Bachelor—Litile Mildred—What 
does ““B. A.” os for, mama? 

oy ima—*‘ Bachelor of Arts,” my dear. 

vittle Mildred—And what is a “ Bache- 

weal Arts,”’ mama? 

Mama—Any bachelor who is trying 
to stay in the bachelor class, darling. 
Indianapolis Star. 


A Needed Tonic— ‘My wife looks 
poorly, you think, doctor?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“What do you think she needs? ”’ 

‘A new hat and a new dress.” 
Yonkers Statesman 


Attractive—“I suppose she married 
that rich man for his money.” “Oh, I 
don’t know. Outside of romances some 
rich men can be quite as attractive as 
the poor ones.’’—Baltimore American. 

The Truth at Last—* My dear, you 
know there is nothing I hate more than a 
domestic scene.” 

“Well, then, John Henry Dubwaite, 
why do you conduct 
yourself in a way 
that forces me to 
create a domesti 
cene?”’ 

“What have I 
done?” 

“Nothing. That’s 
just it. You’ve said, 
‘Yes, my dear’ to 
me sO many times 
I’m sick and tired 
of hearing it. Why 
don’t you lose your God 
temper occasionally? 
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The Social Barrier 
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“Que monsteur se dépéch Tout bril Il 
plus que [escalier de seroice de libre!” 
“Pa er par Tescalier de rvice Vo 
amats im 


“Pardon me, sir, but you'll have to hurry! 


The whole building is afire! The only way 
out is by the se wan Bic stairway.” 
“IT go down the servants’ stairway! 


Never!” Le Péle-Méle (Pari 


Throw things around, slam the door, 
kick the cat! threaten to choke me! 
For once in your life do something to 
convince me that I’m married to a red- 
blooded man and not a spineless jelly- 


fish!” —Bimingham A ge-Herald. 


As Interpreted by the Pro-German Press 





Els nous lemes de la santa tradicio 


According to the Sacred Tradition of the Hun 


Country 











—Campana de Gracia (Barcelona) 




















SURPRISES 


‘‘Charlot’’ A New Actor—After the 
men had been in training for a week or 
more, a French Red Cross outfit stopped 
at one of the villages with a traveling 
movie outfit and announced that they 
would show a picture that night. Ac 
cording to the announcement the picture 
was “Charlot en ‘Le Vagabond’.” It 
sounded foreign and forbidding. The 
“dough boys” anticipated trouble with 
the titles and all the various printed words 
which go to make a moving picture in- 
telligible. Still they were patient. The 
first scene was a road winding up to a 
distant hill, and down the highway with 
eccentric gait there walked a little man 
strangely reminiscent. He drew nearer 
and nearer and as the figure came into 
full view the soldier in front of me could 
stand the strain no longer. He jumped 
to his feet. 

“T’m a son of a gun,” he shouted, “if 
it isn’t Charlie Chaplin.”’ 

Recognition upon the part of the 
audience was instantaneous and enthu- 
siasm unbounded.—A merican Expedition- 
ary Force Journal. 


Reminded Him of Home—The 
burglar had entered the house as quietly 
as possible, but his shoes were not padded 
and they made some noise. He had 
just reached the door of the bedroom 
when he heard some one moving in the 
bed, as if about to get up, and he paused. 
The sound of a wo- 
man’s voice floated 
tohisears. “If you 
don’t take off your 
boots when you 
come into this 
house,’’ it said, 
“there’s going to be 
trouble, and a _ lot 
of it. Here it’s been 
raining for three 
hours, and you dare 
to tramp over my 
Kine carpets with your 
muddy boots on. Go 
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After Peace Has Been Declared 
































downstairs and take them off this 
minute.’”” He went downstairs without 
a word, but he didn’t take off his boots 
Instead he went straight out into the 
night again, and the pal, who was 
waiting for him, saw a tear glisten in 
his eve. “I can’t rob that house,” he 
said; “it reminds me of home.’”—Ar 


Should Have Been Easy—* You 
can’t always tell what a man is by the 
way he talks.”’ 

“ Perhaps not.” 

“One morning in the lavatory of a 
Pullman car several men were talking 
about how hard it was to dress and un- 
dress in a berth.” 

“Yes?” 

“The man who made the loudest com 
plaint was a contortionist who could tie 
himself in a knot.’—Birmingham Age 


Herald 


Fooling the Physicians—‘'! read 
in the paper about a gink who had 
lots of fun with the draft board phy- 
sicians.”’ 

Che fat plumber grinned. 

“What was it?”’ asked the thin car- 
penter 

“When the doctors examined this 
chap they found one of his hips was out 


ol joint “ 
“Well!” 

And the next time they gave him the 
once over they found the other hip 
was bad, and the first one all right 
again.” 

“Huh!” 


la Croix-Rou 


ch tender care of me as a Red Cr nurse!”""—La 


“And then when they gave him an 
other up and down his neck was dis 
located.” 

“Well, that feller was surely in a 
fix.” 

“But they finally passed him after 
all.” 

“How was that?” 

“He made a few motions, threw him 
self back into shape again, and told 
them he was the ‘India Rubber Mar- 
vel’ at the circus.” —Youngstown Tele- 


gram. 


The Latest German Toothpaste 











E , nett Dru ¢ r r 4 ni 
dent mats elle la da? bouche ur 
agréable deur de choucroute garnie!” 

“While it may not exactly an the teeth, 


ir, it leaves in the mouth a wonde 
tion of Sauerkraut.”—Le Péle-Méle (Pari 
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A Camouflage Grace—ZLittle Harry 
(after eating his meager ration of bread 
and margarine)—‘‘Must I say grace, 
mama?”’ 

Mama—* Of course, darling.” 

Little Harry—‘Well, you said God 
could read our thoughts, and if I say I’m 
thankful he’ll know darn well what a 
‘bominable little liar I am!”—London 
Tit-Bits. 


Hadn't Exceeded the Speed Limit 
At the evening meal Willie was disposing 
of his soup with speed and noise. 

“Willie!” said his mother in a repri- 
mading tone 

Willie knew immediately what his 
mother meant and, assuming an injured 
air, replied: 

“Aw, I wasn’t goin’ ha’f as fast as I 
could.” —Harper’s Magazine 


Depended on the Mule—Speaking 
at a political gathering, Congressman 
Frederick W. Dallinger, of Massachusetts 
referred to the many amusing incidents 
of the schoolrooms, and related a little 
happening along that line. 

A teacher in a public school was in- 
structing a youthful class in English when 
she paused and turned to a small boy 
named Jimmy Brown. 

“James,” said she, “write on the 
board, ‘Richard can ride the mule if he 
wants to.’ ”’ 

This Jimmy proceeded to do to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. 

““Now, then,” continued the teacher 
when Jimmy had returned to his place, 
“can you find a better form for that 
sentence?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” was the prompt re- 
sponse of Jimmy. “ ‘Richard can ride 
the mule if the mule wants him to.’ ” 
Philadelphia Telegraph 


A Tender Conscience—Frances and 
Agatha had been very carefully reared 
Especially had they been taught that in 
no circumstances must they tell a lie 
not even a “white lie.”’ 

One day, during a visit made by these 
little girls to an aunt in the country, 
they met a large cow in a field they were 
crossing. Much frightened, the young- 
sters stopped, not knowing what to do. 
Finally Frances said: 

“Let’s go right on, Agatha, and pre- 
tend that we are not afraid of it.”’ 

But Agatha’s conscience was not 
slumbering. ‘‘Wouldn’t that be deceiv- 
ing the cow?” she objected.—Harper’s 
Magazine. 











He Wasn't Bad—Mother—I don’t 
like the looks of that little boy you were 
playing with on the street today. You 
mustn’t play with bad little boys, you 
know 

Son—Oh, but he isn’t a bad little boy, 
mama. He’s a good little boy. He’s 
been to the reformatory school twice 
and they've let him out each time on 
account of good behavior.—New York 
Globe 


A Rational Conclusion—*‘ The 
Binkses must buy everything on the 
installment plan.” 

““What makes you think so?” 

“TI heard Jimmy Binks ask his father 
whether the new baby would be taken 
away if they couldn't keep up the pay 
ments.”’—Boston Transcript. 
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Burglar Observes 50-50 Ruling—A 
Council Bluffs grocery store was robbed of 
five sacks of wheat flour one Sunday 
night rhe next night it was robbed of 
five sacks of corn meal. The grocer’s 
explanation is that the burglar upon 
finding that he had disregarded the 50-50 
rule was so conscience stricken that he 
could not rest until he had conformed to 
the Food Administration’s ruling that one 
pound of other cereals must be obtained 
with every pound of wheat flour.—Food 
Conservation. 


Not Worth It—He—Yes, you know 
it’s costing me $500 a year just to live, 
because of the war prices. 

She—I shouldn’t pay it; it isn’t 
worth it.—Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 

There are Others—‘ You don’t ap 
pear to object to these food restrictions.” 

‘I don’t see any restrictions worth 
mentioning,” replied Mr. Cumrox. “I have 
been for years wishing I could sit down 
in the best restaurant and order corn 
bread and cabbage and potatoes right 
out loud.’’—Washington Star. 


The Hoover of His Day—Sunday 
School Teacher—And what reward was 
Joseph given for saving the Egyptians 
from starvation? 

Smart Boy—Please, Miss, he was made 
food controller. 


Waiting—‘“ Have you tried the sub- 
stitute for meat?” “Yes. I’m waiting 
for prices to keep working up till I can 
eat meat again as a substitute for the 
substitutes.” —Buffalo Commercial. 





That Left-Hand Drive 





Reserve Force!—Passing She 


Expected Too Much—‘ Look here, 
waiter!” said Mr. Joyce, scowling deeply 
“T ordered turtle soup. 
There is not even a morsel of turtle flavor 


over his plate 


in this.” “Of course not,” said the 
waiter. ‘What do you expect? If you 
ordered cottage pudding, would you 
expect a cottage in it?’’—Farm and Home. 
War Pie—We don’t know what the 
official prescription is for war bread, but 
up at our house a nice piece of cherry 
with a seed in it is recognized as war pie. 
{kron Times. 


Precision—* Look, here,” said the 
irate diner, “there’s a fly in the’ butter.” 

“That isn’t a fly,’ commented the 
waiter: “it is a moth. And that isn’t 
butter; it’s oleomargarine. Otherwise 
your assertion is correct.’’—Washington 
Star 


Giving Him 
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Another War-time Substitute 
Umson leaned back in his chair at the 
dinner-table, held a cooky between the 
thumb and first finger of his right hand, 
and eyed it closely. 

Mrs. Umson looked, but did not smile 

Pinching the cake and moving it up 
and down as if to carefully ascertain its 
weight, Umson continued his inspec- 
tion. 

By this time Mrs. Umson was glower 
ing 

“Well,” she said. “I suppose you are 
going to poke fun at my cooking again.”’ 

“Far from it,’ her husband answered. 

“Then what in the world are you 
doing with that cooky?” 

“T was testing its resiliency 

“Tt’s what?” 

“And also taking note of its compact- 
ness and strength.” 

“Tsn’t that making fun of it?” 

“My dear, you may have unwittingly 
made a great discovery.” 

““How’s that?” 

“This thing may not be much of a 
success as a cake, but it might make a 
wonderful substitute for a rubber heel’”’.— 
Youngstown Telegram. 


The Battle Cry of Feed "Em 
Yes, we'll rally ‘round the farm, boys, 
We'll rally once again, 

Shouting the battle cry of feed ’em. 
We've got the ships and money 
And the best of fighting men, 
Shouting the battle cry of feed ’em. 


Ihe onion forever, the beans and the corn, 
Down with the tater—it’s up the next morn— 
While we rally ‘round the plow, boys, 
And take the hoe again, 
Shouting the battle cry of feed ’em. 

New York Sun. 


His Choice 







Percy—Say, Major, old man, I want to come round and see you about marrying one of 


Major—Which one do you want—cook or parlor maid?—London Opinion. 
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Higher Criticism 
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Mild Rebuke—“ See here, Miss Poun- 
ders,”’ said Mr. Gruffington. “Why have 
you put exclamation marks after every 
sentence in this letter?” 

“Vou dictated it to me in explosive 
tones,”’ replied the stenographer, quietly 

-Birmingham A ge-Herald. 


Letter Perfect—Employer—Do you 
understand the duties of an office boy? 

A pplicant—Yes, sir. You wake up 
the bookkeeper when you hear the boss 
coming.— Milestones. 


A Regular Procession—‘Do you 
wish to show me your references?”’ “No 
mum, I came for me wages.” “I see 
I get you cooks mixed up so. Half the 
time I can’t tell whether you are going 
or coming.’’—Louisville Courier-Journal 

Loyal—W ife—That cook of ours seems 
to favor the Kaiser. 

Hub—Well, what would you expect? 
Those autocrats all stick up for each 


other.—Boston Transcript. 








supp se you 


Employer I 


have no objection to early hours? 


Typical 


Youth—You can’t close too early for 


me London Tit Bits 


Crushed—A little man arrived at a 
certain hotel one night and rang the bell 
for some refreshment. No answer. He 
rang again. Still no answer. Then he 
put his finger on the button and held 
it there till he heard footsteps. A 
knock, and a majestic maid entered. 
She looked at the little man scornfully 

“ Did you ring?”’ she asked 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Humph!” said the maid 
lifted you up to the bell?”’ 


Answers 


“Who 
-London 


Reasonable Suspicion—*‘It must be 
a lot of satisfaction for a woman of 
fashion to have a French maid.’ 

“No doubt. Still there are draw- 
backs.” 

“Of what kind?” 

“If the maid happens to be chic, it 
isn’t long before her mistress is wonder- 
ing what sort of effect Marie is having 
on friend husband.”—Birmingham Age- 


Herald. 
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While He Was Away—“ Hello, Mil- 
lett!’ called out a neighbor one morning. 
‘I saw you starting away yesterday 
morning very early on your fishing trip. 
Did you have any luck?” 

“Great!” was the reply. “While I 
was away three collectors called.”— 
Harper's 


His Wager—When the result of a 
certain Derby reached a Yorkshire min- 
ing village one of the colliers remarked 
to his chum: “Ah’ve made a nice little 
dinner out of that race, and by sheer 
luck, too. Ah chalked all t’ names o’ t’ 
horses on a revolving target, an’ took it 
into a field, an’ got my old woman to 
shoot an arrow at it while it wor spin- 
ning.”’ “‘An’ it stuck into the winner, did 
it?’’ queried his friend. ‘No, it didn’t, 
said the collier. “It struck into a fine 
fat duck that was waddling along at t’ 
field, an’ we had it for dinner 


Lit er pool 


side o’ t’ 
today wi’ sage and onions.” 


Post. 


A Large Acquaintance—‘I know 
just about everybody in this town,” 
remarked the prominent citizen. “‘Lucky 
man!” replied Miss Pepper. ‘“‘No mat- 
ter what wrong number the telephone 
operator gives you, you can always find 


some one to talk to.” —Washington Star. 


Taken Care of 














Nelle terre invase. La funzione alla quale é¢ 

stretto [italiano rimastovi. 

The reward of the Italian who stayed be- 
hind in invaded territory.—L’Asino (Rome). 











The Midnight Minute Man 
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She Took One—* Could I sell you a 
burglar alarm madam?” 

“ Are you sure it will work?”’ 

“Yes, madam. I may speak with 
some authority on the subject. 1 was 
once a burglar myself.”’ 

“Dear me! What caused you to re- 
form?” 

“This alarm.” 

“Tl take one.” 
Herald. 


Birmingham Age- 
5 5 


Unprejudiced—-‘ That novel has had 
a remarkable sale,” commented the book- 
store man 

“Have you read it?” 

“Oh, no, I wouldn’t dare read it, as 
my duties require me to be enthusiastic 
in recommending it to customers.” 
Brooklyn Citizen. 

Their Utility — Customer These 
chairs may be fashionable, but they are 
extremely uncomfortable. 

Salesman—Ah, that’s the beauty of 
these chairs, madam. When a caller 
sits in one of them she doesn’t stay long. 
—Boston Transcript. 
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His Great Desire—A Cornishman 
fresh from the “ol’ country” came to Ish- 
peming, Mich., and secured work under- 
ground. It so happened that his work- 
ing place was decidedly wet, and, in spite 
of the fact that Dicky was well equipped 
with boots, slicker and other necessary 
paraphernalia, he was soaked to the skin 





before the end of each shift. After a few 
days, he decided that he must interview 
the captain and geta job on the surface if 
possible 

rhe following day, Captain Jan, mak 
ing his customary rounds, came across 
Dicky, and in reply to his usual, ‘* Moorn 
in’, m’ son; ’ow’s getting on?” received 
the reply: “‘ Naow that thee’s made men 
tion of tha bloody subjeck, why, dam-me, 
Captain Jan, she’s goin’ poorly. When I 
wuz young shaver in ol’ country, used to 
fish naow and then for bloater an’ ’errin’, 
but, dam-me, never figgered as ’ow I'd be 
one, and this ’ere bizness I do dislike tre 
mendous. I wonner, naow, Capt’n, if 
thee’d min’ givin’ a chap a bloody job on 
shoor.”—Engineering & Mining Jour- 
nal. 


That's the Question—JV/r. Oldbo\ 
Marry me and I could die happy. 

Viss Bright—Yes, you could—but 
would you?—Boston Transcript. 


Doing Nicely—The following was 
overheard recently at a medical board 

Doctor to recruit—Well, my man, had 
anything special the matter with 
your 

Recruit—No, sir; not since child 
birth.—Christian Monitor. 


The Evidence—*Oh, would some 
power the giftie gi’e us to see ourselves 
as others see us.”’ 

“That’s easy. Read your description 
on your passport Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


On the Great Lakes—‘So this is 
Lake Michigan?” 

a Sy 

“ And is Lake Michigan the finest of the 
lakes?” 

‘I wouldn’t say that, mum,” re- 
sponded the captain. ‘The next we 
enter is Superior.” —KAansas City Jour- 


nal. 


Negative Aggression 












































English grocer—l’ve no butter, no sugar, no oleomargarine, and no time to argue!—The 


Tattler (London), 
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Happy Hocus-Pocus 
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Her Coffee Urs. Leeder I can’t do 
without my matutinal coffee 

Urs. Newrich—ls that a good brand ? 
We've tried so many that are poor 


Boston Transcript 


A Good Thing—" Society is so shal 
low,”’ remarked the blasé young woman 
It’sa good thing it is,” replied the « y nic, 
“or half the people who are wading 
around in it would be drowned.’’—Boston 


Transcript 


Soliloquy in a Cellar 





Dignified Host Your wife says you 
made a great hit at her party 

“Ves,” answered Mr. Cumrox “] 
couldn’t have done better. My manners 
were so dignified and pertect, several 
people thought I was the new butler we’ve 
been bragging about.’’—W ashington Star. 

In Yale—Gus Peterson ha ain’t care 
much for dis har society business but 
sum tam his vife her drag Gus out and he 
hav awful tam fingering out vot tu du 
vith his hand and feet. 

Last veek Missus Peterson took Gus 
tu dinner party at Vashington hotel and 
Gus ha have tu set between tu society 
vimmen These vimmen tank it bane 





the wad in his inside pocket, “that you 
didn’t ‘flick up’ the last one.”’ 

“No,” was the canny reply 
dae more than look at the last om 
That’s guid enough for me_ without 
touchin’ it; there might be anither un 
derneath it.’”—Chicago Herald 


“I dinna 


No Place for Him—A Scot from 
Peebles emigrated to Canada, and the 
morning after his arrival hailed a coal 
black African at a street corner. 

“Hoot, mon,” he said, “can ye tell 
me whaur I'll find the kirk?” 

It so happened that the African had 
been born in Scotland himself, and had a 
burr as bad as the Peebles man’s 


Fortunate 








Today nothin 
Der Brummer 
gude yoke and they try tu talk tu Gus 
but ha ain’t say vary much 

“Ay got letter from my son. He’s in 
Yale yu no,”’ said vone of the vimmen 

“Ay got bruther vot bane their, tu,”’ 
Gus say 

“Ts that so, vot year?”’ ask the voo- 
man 

“Ha don’t got no year,” Gus tal her 

Ha yust punch a Norwegian faller in 
eye and the yudge give him thirty day.” 

Washington State Weekly. 
re 
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Do You Do This?—The customer 
was paying the merchant an account and 
handed over a wad of twenty $5 bills. 

Carefully the merchant placed the 
notes on the counter, and wetting the 
tip of his finger he counted them one by 
one 

‘I noticed,”’ remarked the customer, 
smilingly, after the merchant had placed 


Zurich, 


es to 
Svor 





“Gang richt up to yon house,”’ he said 
“take the richt turnin’, and, losh, ye're 
there.” 

The white Scot looked dazed 

‘Aiblins ye’re frac Scotland yersel’?”’ 
he asked 

“Richt ye are,” said the black Scot 
“* Aberdeen’s ma hame.” 

““Hoo lang ha’e ye been ower here?”’ 

** Aboot two year.’ 

“Heaven save us and keep us!” said 
the white Scot. ‘“‘Whaur’ can I get the 
next boat for Glesgae?”’—-London Opinion 


An Apt Definition—A Scottish farm 
er, being elected a_ school-manager, 
visited the village school and _ tested 
the intelligence of the class by his 
questions. 

His first inquiry was: “Now, boys, 

can any one of you tell me what naething 
3”? 
After a moment’s silence a small boy 
in a back seat rose and replied, “It’s 
what ye gi’ed me t’other day for holdin’ 
yer horse!’’—London Tid Bits. 











Some Things Must Not Be Risked 











Emmener mon chien en coucou?—penses- 
u! Jaime trop pour lui faire risquer des 
dents!” 
“What, take my dog up with me? The 
idea! Suppose the boches got us!”’—La 
Baionnette (Paris). 
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Provision Made—* And then,” shout- 
ed the colored exhorter at the top of his 
voice, “then there will be wailing and 
gnashing of teeth!” 

‘How about me?” murmured audibly 
an old mammy in the front row. “Ah 
ain’t got no teeth.” 

[he evangelist transfixed her with a 
stony glare. ‘‘Woman,”’ he said, “wo 
man, teeth will be provided.” Wal 
Street Journal 








Up to Him—Two negroes were dis- 
cussing the possibilities of being drafted 

“*Tain’t gwine do ’em any good to pic k 
on me,” said Lemuel sulkily. “Ah cer- 
tainly ain’t gwine do any fightin’. Ah 
ain’t lost nothin’ oveh in France. Ah 
ain’t got any quarrel with a-n-y-body, 
and Uncle Sam kain’t make me fight.” 

Jim pondered over this statement for a 


moment. “You’ right,” he said at 
length. “Uncle Sam kain’t make you 
fight. But he can take you where de 


fightin’ is, and after that you kin use you’ 
own judgment.”—Everybody’s Magazine. 
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Unfair Advantage—‘ There are de- 
grees of slackerism,”’ said the petulant host. 

“To be sure.” 

“My idea of a thirty-third degree 
slacker is the fellow who gets me inter- 
ested in what he’s saying at the dinner 
table and helps himself to four lumps of 
my sugar.”’—Birmingham Age-Herald. 

Nothing but Patriotic Yarns 
“Have you any pink knitting yarn?” 

“No, ma’am. Slackers’ department is 
in the basement.”—Detroit Free Press. 


Greatly Wrought-up—“‘Was Pro- 
fessor Diggs very angry when that imper 
tinent stranger accused him of being a 
a pacifist.” 

‘Undoubtedly. Why, Professor Diggs 
threatened to knock the fellow’s * block 
off,’ and I’m sure he had never used such 
an uncouth expression before in his life.” 

Birmingham A ge-Herald. 


As It Was in the Beginning 
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/ t arene in ae roplan , Mabel. I can see the airman 


Vabel—Where, where? Oh! do tell me if my hat’s on strai 
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Rapid Calculation—‘‘How many 
people are there here, Pat?” queried the 
Englishman of an Irishman in Montreal. 

“Oh, about a hundred t’ousand.” 

“Why, I thought there were over half 
a million.” 

“Well,” said Pat, “there is—if yez 
count the Frinch.’”’—New York Globe. 


The Ham Hero’s Reward 











real food at 


Slide, lelly, Slide—An officer on 
board a warship was drilling his men. 

‘I want every man to lie on his back, 
put his legs in the air, and move them as 
if he were riding a bicycle,” he explained. 
“Now commence.” 

After a short effort, one of the men 
stopped. 

“Why have you stopped, Murphy?” 
asked the officer. 

“Tf ye plaze, sir,” was the answer, 
“Oi’m coasting.”’—Pittsburgh Chronictle- 
Telegraph. 


A Fifty-fifty Irishman—lIn his book, 
‘From Gallipoli to Bagdad,” “ Padre” 
William Ewing tells the story of a burly 
Irishman brought into the field-hospital 
suffering from many wounds. 

“What are you, my man?” 
doctor. 

“Sure, I’m half an Irishman.” 

“And what’s the other half?” 

“Holes and bandages.” — Pittsburgh 
Chronic le-Telegraph. 
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one feels that the two young women who 





Su nmer Stunts By Lawton Mackall 








ERHAPS it was the = aoa. ——————— | SCO for the present there is no let-u; 
spectacle of Harry iff ~ IA in sight. 

Kelly and his “trick” {I i] As a relief from this we are 

log that gave Ray- 1 ||. transported to a residential street 

Hitchcock the jf |! ii in Brooklyn to behold Hiichy as a 

f exhibiting a trick show. he perambulator pusher. Ray Doo- 

\t a ite, Hitchcock now ap- | ley, quite a sizeable infant, be- 

ears each summer with a trained comes obstreperous when her da- 


osel 
but not tamed, “Hitchy Ko 
and puts it through its stunts for 


: , - 
edification of the public. 


da meets an old flame—so ob- 
© streperous that he is compelled to 
still her with a cunning little 


Steere rinse 


























{nd while he does not hold the [ff rattle-and-blackjack implement, 
mirror up to Kelly to the extent : SI : | which works as a sort of Maxi- 
f saying to his faithful pet, j ‘@) mum silencer. This scene has a 
“Good show!” he at least | striking finale which I shall not 
gives the impression of think- describe, for the sake of those 
ng it. | who have not yet witnessed it. 
This year’s revue bas > — — Nor shall I allude to Hitchy’s 
trange similarity to last sum- ~ — ~~ joke about the license number 
mer’s, but there seems to be no on the baby carriage, for fear of 
effort to ape the ways of “Words and Music,” the mon- _ those who Aage heard it. 
grel affair that he led to the Fulton Theater last winter. And so the show runs on and on. There are a couple 
[he only trick poor “Words and Music” could do was __ of songstresses who cuckoo in coloratura at each other, 
“pretend to be dead”—a realistic achievement, never- and yet are apparently the best of friends. Sometimes 


theless. If that mutt had any descendants, we may be they do it echo-wise, with one of them tucked behind 
ure Hitchy drowned them, for his present “Koo” is a_ the scenes, and the result is quite as nice as when 
high-stepper. both are present, as well as accounted tor. 
The tricks are not so new as to be dis- It is a pity they can’t sing offstage for Irene 
yncerting. Standing in the right aisle Bordoni. She is such an attractive person, and 
pposite Row A, and in symbolic prox- looks her songs so effectively that mere vocal 
mity to the drummer (chief humorist shortcomings ought not to be allowed to 
f vaudeville), Hitchcock speechifies his stand in her way. As in last year’s “ Koo” 
this lady’s chief mission is to rattle off 
French at a high speed while Hitchy 
















talk-overture, in the same key as last 
vear's, and then, when the audience 


seems sufficiently kidded into curi- and Leon desperately endeavor to 
sity, he precipitates the show. At put the breaks on. Her portrayal 


eleven-fifty he does an equally praise- 
worthy thing: he turns it off, before 
bove-mentioned curiosity has 
ime to lapse into listlessness. 
Sundry intermediate stunts are 
also appealing. In the first scene, after 
a pretty Spanish dancification, appear 
Hitchy and Leon Errol as matadores or 
boleros or whatever they’re supposed to be, 
closely followed by a canvas-back, human- 
imbed stage horse. Again a familiar trick. 
But the fact that the four uprights of the 
horse are feminine is a distinct help; and 


of Gallic temperament is at least 
amiably ripsnorting. 
\n o'd, vet cherished trick 
is the Oriental number. What 
revue would be complete with- 
out a harem? ‘True, no one in 
the audience has ever seen a 
harem in real life, or ever hopes 
to see one; but, then, a vista of 
hookahs, divans, assorted sofa 
cushions, veiled beauties, Turkish 
pajamas, rouged tootsies—these 
adjuncts of the East are consid- 
ered the summer theatregoer’s just 
deserts. And so the slave girls dance 
and “ act sinuous.” 

I understand that some time ago 
there was held in this country a Civil 
War for the abolition of slavery, and 
that as a result shekels—I mean 

shackles—no matter how becoming, 
are frowned upon. Yet, when I go 
to the theater I find that the 
spectacle of beauteous bondmaidens 


ne a 
; 
A 


are thus bowed with toil do not labor in 
vain. When they—I mean it—dance 
1 coy sombrero with Leon, the effect is 
most gratifying. 

\ scene or so later, an earnest young 
man establishes himself at the footlights 
and sings one of those songs each verse 
f which describes a different kind of 
girl, while the girls thus catalogued make 
their appearance in succession and in freak- 


ish costumes, doing the regulation strut. Lois I , . fails to arouse any frowns at all. 

. ° ° ° ° . y 1gn, win filt per cent rr . - 
I suppose this trick is inevitable. Some of jer Mary Pickiord cur The new Summer art of the stage 
day the public may get enough of it, but hadowed by the Century Grove. is the art of stunting. 
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tepid season. 











Annette 
Baid, with a 
piquant purp 
pendant. We 
infer the lat- 
ter to be Old 
Dog Tray, Jr. 









For those who languish or 
in town this 


You mightn’t 
guess it, but 
Carolyn Nun- 
der (to whom 
this is a foot- 
note) is im- 
personating 
London 





Another 
Globe, this time. 
Hitchy, their employer, that pay time has came. 













Protecting themselves against 
possible air-raids or falling dew. 
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Here is a babbling revuelet, 
shimmering in the 
Century Grove. 





May Leslie, 
featuring 
some curious 
shingled 


wainscoting. 
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Sybil Carmen 
reverting to her 
hoop-rolling 
days. She is 
threatening to 
sthe SOR, 
What I Know 
About You!’’ 


at the 


Leon and Irene are reminding 
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- of skirmish line, your company commander can 


Tent aid De 
JWheezes Military and Naval 


JupGce pays $1 each for original jokes sent by soldiers and sailors and accepted 
for publication, and each week $5 is awarded for the best original joke received 











Hints to Recruits Going Over—Tenth Day Out His Only Code 
> . , ae By Pvt. Harray Wrcorr, Dirision Headquarters, Camp 
By Pvr. J. B. Haves, 55th P. A. Brig., H. A — ‘ Diz, N ; 
- . . . {rey _ - ‘ ° 
N grooming your horse, always begin on the —Gacuiieetinmame wn Signal Drill Instructor—If I push this 





Morse-code buzzer once, I get a dot. Now wh 
can tell me what I get if I push it twice? 
Bell-hop Recruit—Ice water. 


nearest side 

Before retiring at night see that the lock 
on your tent is securely fastened 

When the Major-General stops his car and 





demands an explanation for not saluting his - SS ts teaver ores His Nearest Foe 
standard, tell him you thought it was a S ldier Re = r wep eal Ber rg on é 7 By Ove. B. B. Desscemnan, S508 Camel Company 
° . . “te Ist. adier emember when we went to school how sma . 5 ' 4 ’ ° 
service flag, indicating that he had two sons Aapetecntg =O tine preg ormclhaeg Sentry—Halt! Who's there? 
cea “ ed tf 





Challenged Party—Y our Sergeant. 


in the war 2nd Ditto—Gosh! How it has grown since then 
Sentry—Advance, enemy. 


When sent by your Corporal for fifty yards 
On the Rifle Range 
; By Pvt. Verne Wicknam, Co. D, 29th Engineers His Dark Moment 
direct you where to procure it. 
In firing the gib guns, be sure to have your 


ears well stuffed with gun cotton. 


“Say, Rook, didn’t I tell you to take a fine 
sight?’’ growled the Corporal. “Don’t you 


know what a fine sight is?” YOU 
Well Trained “Sure I know what a fine sight is,” yelled back SALUTE 


the rook, “a transport full of Corporals— 
OFFICERS? 


submarined!”’ 








ma 
| ie This Week's $5 Prize Winner 
Sure Thing 
By Buores S. F. Prezxvta, 9th ( Portland, Fort Levett, Me 

SERGEANT (t niry) —Why did you let that man 
a ur post? 
Sentry—Because he is a friend 
SeErRGEANT—/low do you kr 
Sentry—l/le gave m ” gar 











The Wise One 
By Lieer. Wau. H. Hottrvcsworrn, U.S. Marine Corps 








A Marine Corps painter was being examined Drawn by Pvr. Jack Keuty, Personnel Office, Camp 
t pton, N.Y 


for promotion to a technical rank of Corporal, 
“Qut of the night that shelters me 


and a question like this was asked him by the 
board: “How would you get paint to stick ona 





D oto f "2 B lay?” A Marine View 
, . mon by vag i . ae aay ‘ , , o ,; ; kK By Pvr. S. S. Levine, U.S. Marine Corps 
msigr W it that you became adept at sig “IT wouldnt paint that day was the qui . , . . eg 
‘ H ; ’ Even some of the sailors in the U. S. Navy 
; : 4 ’ — , , reply e passed. “ : =e 
Gob—Oh! I was a brakeman before I enlisted in admit that Marines are better men. Milse, 


Artless Art the first-class cook, happened to need some extra 
help, so he told his assistant: “Go and 
find a Marine and if you can’t get a 
Marine, get six ‘gobs.’ ”’ 


Solicitude 
By Carer Yeowan A. J. MacLean, U.S. N 
At chow, three hours after being 
jabbed for typhoid, Mickey turned pale; 
Slats, at the end of the table watching 


Cc. O. D. or Something 
By Senor. Kent Watson, Battery D, 133d F. A 


m ol | if ¢ - oe . 
him closely, sang out : Oooo! cried, the sweet young 

“Say Mickey, if you faint, kin I have mas lady, “there must have been a fearful 
your pie Vie accident. 


“Why?” queried the soldier escort. 
“Well, I just heard a gruff voice tell 
somebody to ‘order arms’.”’ 


Some Experience 
By Pvr. Josern M. Hisack, Co, C, th Inft. 


The Captain was looking for men 
of sporting abilities to attend school Drawing the Line 


for bayonet instruction When the By Seanceant M. MacKennon, 112th H. F. A 


Private (who has just found a piece 


company was assembled he _ asked: 
of wood in one of his _ frankfurters 





“Has anyone had experience in fenc- 





ing?” _ — u" Mt Say, I don’t mind eating the dog, 
A rural rookie replied: “Some with Drawn by W. L Pern, U.S.8. Mercy but I'll be darned if I eat the dog 
barbed-wire, sir.” The girl that Jack brought home house. 
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The Eternal Question 
By Devere ALLEN 
HAT silly thing am I doing to-day that 
I shall laugh at to-morrow? 
When I was five years old, I was mortal- 
- afraid of policemen; when I was ten I stuck out 
my tongue at all of them. 
When I was ten, I hated to wash my face; when 
was fifteen I spent an hour a day parting my hair. 
When I was fifteen, I wanted to become a rail- 
ad president; when I was twenty, I was glad to 
ake twenty-five a week in my newspaper job. 
When I was twenty, I was proud because I 
ad so many girls; now I am twenty-five I go around 
ragging because it takes all my time to keep just 
ne happy. 
What silly thing am I doing to-day that I 


hall laugh at to-morrow? 
The Radical 
By Morrie Ryskinp 


H* believes in the Feminist Movement. 


And Free Love. 








And Verse Like This, Drawn by Hamitton WiLuiams 
And he used to read The Masses. Tue HicHer Girt 
; . . The Seedy Author—Hang it, Jimms, your perpetual boasting makes me sick. Why an, 
He goes to dinner with a girl, Dutch treat, in gene: on gianna on wen. amt : ~e ; 
But he makes her give him her share in advance, , 
So the waiter won’t sneer at him. A b sO | ute | y U navol d a b | e 


By Kennetu L. Roperts 
OU must not blame us for what happened. We are averse to public 
ba displays of affection; but this was unavoidable. 
She was a college girl. Her enthusiasms were fine and fresh 
She was Youth incarnate. We were greatly intrigued, and gave her our 
undivided attention. 

‘*Won’t you lunch with us?” we asked her. 

“T should adore it?” she exclaimed. 

So we had lunch together. 

“This is a meatless day,”’ we remarked, “and Mr. Hoover has spoken of 
potatoes P 

“I love potatoes!” she cried 

“‘How about the theater?” we inquired after lunch. 

“Tam mad about it!” she declared. 

“Is there anything you would particularly care to see?” we asked 

“Oh, no!”’ she said. ‘I would simply dote on anything!”’ 

‘Perhaps we might take a spin through the park on our way to the 
theater,”’ we suggested. 

“It would be simply ravishing!” she said. “I would love it to death!” 

So we drove in the park. 

“Isn’t the sky beautiful,’ we remarked. “It’s so wonderfully soft, so 
tenderly blue!’”’ She looked up at the sky. Her eyes matched it perfect]; 
It was quite remarkable. 

“Tt’s fascinating!” she agreed. Isn’t it perfectly adorable!” 

Possibly her evident infatuation with everything had influenced us: sh« 
was a propagandist for love; and love can be created by clever propaganda 
Or maybe it was the bit of heaven in her eyes. Orit might have been her lips 
Chey were like rose-petals. At any rate, she was looking up. And she had 
practically admitted loving all things. Inaction would have been inexcusabl 

So we kissed her. 

“Oh!” she cried. “I hate you!” 

“B-but ... ” we protested. 

“T despise you!” she said. 

We were desolated. ‘“B-but,’’ we stammered, “you said that you loved 
potatoes and the theater and driving and the sky and everything; and we 
thought 7 

“T loathe them!” she stormed passionately. 

“B-but you said ... . ’’ we repeated. 

“T don’t care what I said!” she interrupted. “I hate you!”’ 

Of course, we understand perfectly that it was in wretched taste for us 
to drive through the park at two o’clock in the afternoon with our arms 
around a lady. It might not have been so bad if we hadn’t kissed her so 


6s 


Drawn by H. C. Greeninc frequently. We admit all these things. But she was Youth incarnate; and 
Too Fussy she loathed what she loved; and she loved what she despised, and 
“This slops is awful smelly when you have to duck!” well, anybody who isn’t a perfect clam can readily understand that the whole 


“You'll be wantin’ rose water next. What-a-ya think this is, a finger bowl?” affair was absolutely unavoidable. 
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Royal Errata 





HESE corrections were found scrib- 
bled on a back leaf of ““The Will 
of an Emperor” in Kaiser Bill's 
own handwriting in the 1920 edition. 
Page 10—“Got to Calais”*’ should read 
‘Ss 
Page 12 Peace from London” 
id read Peace dictated by W Ashing- 
Page 25 ‘Walked to Verdun” 
] ea Balked at Verdun.” 
Page 50 Fall of Paris’’ should read 
Je iiem for ** Pat 
Page 39 For co juering subma- 
ead inken’’ f ‘conquering.” 
Page 10 For * fist and shining 
ead “ring ot eel and retreating 


Kingdoms for the Asking 


"THE Kaiser has six thrones to give 
out \ regular \laratl 1 ha be 
2 among tne rova ue Za 
Germany for these job 

Why not draw aw \ A 
ra ferable clause 1 ¢ east r 

( nat i ne ev 

at 

Or a e conte To the uke 
vho na irdered the eatest imbe 
f Belgian children the Kaiser mig 
wa honia To the princeling whi 
ha he greatest number of old men 
in Ne ern Franc hould be given 
Finland (And so on. 

But in the cases of these little pr 
pal ti it may be more blessed to give 
than to receive. 


His Lert Att Ricur, Too 





WE HAVE A RIGHT TO LIBERTY! 


We have a right to liberty. But wher 


Hun t next 


She Had It 
Hewitt—Gruet isn’t much of a talker 
Jewett No: his power of 
, } 


speecn in 


t 


I guess he has pul 


his wife’s name. 


You Betcha! 


By Treve Couttins, Jr. 


} 
A POET leads a merry life 
4 You betcha! 


So joyful and so free from strife. 
You betcl 

He writes of peaceful village greens, 

Of banquets tendered ancient queens; 


While all he gets 


BEEF AND BEANS, 





THe SHADOW OF THE FUTURE 


‘The gobble-uns’ll git 


you ef you don’t watch out.” 


JUDGI 


Some Loafers 
OVERNOR WHITMAN of New 


York having signed the anti-loafing 

bill, and a like measure now being 
operative in several other States, we hav: 
secured, via the ouija-board, these opinion 
on loafing from a few historical loafers, 
experts in the wonderful art of dolce far 
niente. 

Homer—*“ Loafers are born, not made 
You are destroy ing the poet’s reason for 
being.” , 

Co_LumBus—“ | 
years before I could prove my sanity. | 


loafed around man 
wouldn’t have a chance to-day.” 

SocraTEs—‘I made of loafing a fine 
art. I was pinched for it, and the world 
has regretted it to your day.” 

Captain Kipp—‘‘Can’t interview me 
on loafing. No harder 
To the jug with the 1 llers, ay I. 

Watt Wuitman—* The life of man i 
ephemeral; so who is busy and who i 


idle? Bah!” 


1 1° : 
worker ever ilved. 


Ropert Louis Stevenson—‘If | 
hadn’t loafed the world would never have 
had my romances. Idleness is the mother 
of art.” 


‘All the busy bees 11 


worth one rowdy poet 


Bossy BurNs 
the world 
like myself.” 

NaAPoLEon—‘It’s a good bill! If | 
had not loafed around Moscow so long 


I would have got 


are not 


omew here. 


Mental Calories 


Smith—There’s food for thought in what he 
Says. 
Jones—Pshaw, man—Hoover wouldn’t even 


pass it for a substitute 

She Was Out 

The  parson’s 
wife was 
tous that her hus- 
band should not 
be disturbed in 
his studies, so she 
instructed the 
new maid, “If 
you want any- 
thing, Jane, come 
to me. Never go 
to my husband 
unless I am out.” 

A few 
later there was a 
knock at the par- 
son’s study, and, 
in reply to th 
usual ‘ 
the new maid ap- 
peared. 


solici- 


days 


‘come,” 


“Please, sir,” 
**mis- 
tress said I was 
not to disturb you 
unless she wa 
out.” 

“Well, Jane 
what is it.” 

“She’s out,’ 
the maid replied 


she said, 
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Does She Cali You “John’’? 


By A. B 


OCTORS and psychologists have 
ID done a lot of research work on 

phobias and such, but there is 
one disease for which no one has done a 
thing—incipient matrimony. They have 
not only failed to isolate the germ, al- 
though everyone knows it is contagious, 
but they have even failed to list the 
symptoms. The main symptom is ab- 
solutely certain—inability to pronounce 
the name of the beloved. It is a 
peculiar selective paralysis of the 
vocal cords. Patients can 
ordinary words with perfect success. 
But when it comes plain 
John or Mary, there is a complete failure 
to function. 

Now there’s Eleanor and Hubert. 
They are in love. And they can’t seem 
to call each other anything but Dee-dee 
and Nee-nee. Hubert is Nee-nee, and 
Eleanor is Dee-dee. In all other respects 
they seem perfectly rational. 

There’s William Jones. After fifteen 
married life his wife is still in 
love with him; she never calls him any- 
thing but Buz. She knows it is not 
suitable, that she should have stopped it 
long ago, but somehow she cannot 
change. 

Some people get out of the difficulty 
by calling each other Dear. They use 
it back and forth, in the house and out. 
In speaking to mere acquaintances they 
say, “Well, Dear doesn’t think so, so 
[ will not be able to join.”” And unless 
vou are up on abnormal mental 
ditions, you probably think they are 
talking of the dog. 

Parents and guardians should give 
careful note to this distinctive symptom. 
f young folks are suspected of impending 
matrimony, they should be tested. If 
they call each other by their real names, 
they’re all right. If they use substitutes, 
they’ve got it. 


Bootu 


pronounce 


to saying 


vears of 


con- 


Allaying His Fears 

The Allhighest— What is this I 
about my seamen protesting against 
sea duty? 

The minister of marine—A calumny circulated 
by the Entente, your majesty. They like under- 
sea duty so well that large numbers of them 
remain underseas permanently. 


hear 
under- 








HOTEL SAN REMO 


Central Park West, 74th and 75th Streets 
NEW YORK 


Overlooking Central Park's most picturesque lake 
pecially attractive during the Spring and Summer months 
Appeals to fathers, mothers and children 


Rooms and Bath—$2.50 © day and upwards. 
Parlor, bedroom and bath -00 per day and upwards. 
SPECIAL WEEKLY RATES 
Please Write for Illustrated Booklet 
Ownership Management—EDMUND M. BRENNAN 


WRITE THE \VORDS FOR A SONG 


We write music and assist in securing publisher's ac- 
ceptance. Submit poems on war, love or any subject. 
CHESTER MUSIC COMPANY 
538 South Dearborn St., Suite 253, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














EGYPTIAN 


‘The Utmost in Cigarettes 
Plain End or Cork Tip 
Rople of culture and 
refinement invariably 
PREFER. Deities 
fo any other cigarette. 


Makers of the Highest ¢ rade Turkish 
and Egyptian Cigarettes in the World 
~~ 

















That Friendly Policy 
By Lisut 


Be. 


FE. have life insurance, fire insurance, 
accident insurance, burglary in- 


surance, health insurance, plate-glass 
insurance, and a dozen other brands. 
What we need next is friend insurance. 


The term requires explanation. Do 
not, please, understand it to mean in- 
surance for your friends. It’s not that, 
any more than burglary insurance is 
insurance for your burglars. You are 
the one that is insured. 

You recall the old adage: Heaven 
protect us from our friends; we can deal 
with our enemies ourselves. (I do not 
know why it is an old adage, but you 
never hear of an adage that isn’t “old.” 
When you stop to think how many 
adages there are, and that they are all 
old, it’s really surprising so few of them 
die. Possibly, since they acquire reputa- 
tion by repetition, they do not have much 
standing until they get well along in 
years.) 

But that’s not what I set out to talk 
about. Heaven protect us from our 
friends. The point is, why leave it to 
heaven? Why not protect ourselves, as 
we do in the case of accident, fire and 
theft? In other words, why not protect 
ourselves from our friends as we do from 
our other enemies? 

The idea is certainly feasible. Policies 
could be written to meet varying needs. 

The owner of books could get insurance 
against his friends who borrow but never 
bring back. At the expiration of a reason- 
able period of time, say ten years, he 
could, upon presentation of sufficient 





evidence to prove the volume still at 
large, collect the face of the policy. 

The maker of appointments could get 
insurance against his friends who fail to 
keep their engagements. If you had ar- 
ranged to meet a friend in the lobby of a 
theater at eight o’clock, and he failed to 
show up, and you missed an act and a 
half, as well as having to pay for his seat, 
you could salve your injured feelings 
with the insurance money. 

The man who takes tips in Wall Street, 


and loses money, could get insured 
against the friends who give him the 
tips. You see, the applications are end- 
less. 


Someone ought to organize a company, 
and sell friend insurance. I’d be very 
glad to take out a policy myself, as a 
special inducement. 


Somewhere in Germany 
By CLyDE BROADWELI 


‘Somewhere in France?” 
: , 
Just now—but wait and see 
\ few more months from now ‘twill be: 
“* Somewhere in Germany!” 


““Somewhere in France” 
Our boys face Huns with glee, 
Content if by their deaths we'll reach 
“* Somewhere in Germany!” 


‘*Somewhere in France,” 
The land of liberty, 

A battle’s on that soon will end 

“« Somewhere in Germany!” 


“Somewhere in France” 
Che Stars and Stripes wave free; 
God grant our flag will lead the van 
\ ““ Somewhere in Germany!” 
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REPUBLIC 
PARLOR, BEDROOM 





Amus ement 





WEST 42 SI NIGHTS 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 


A. H. WOODS PRESENTS 


and BATH 


with FLORENCE MOORE 


COHAN & HARRIS WW ands * 


COHAN & HARRIS a. 


Funniest American Comedy of Recent Years 


A TAILOR-MADE MAN 


HARRY JAMES SMITH cick GRANT MITCHELL 





WINTER GARDEN 


PASSING SHOW OF 1918 


Evs. 8 Mats. Tues 
Thurs. & Sat. 2 





Mat 


BOOTH 45th W. of B’way. BY) 22% 8S 


The STUART 
WALKER CO 


SEVENTEEN 


Tarkington's 





Maxine Elliott’s {7 °W"%. E38 
EYES OF YOUTH #®ixecx: 
RAMBEAU 





ASTOR 


MUSICAL 
COMEDY 


Broadway and 4sth Street Prenines 8x1 
Matinees Wednesday and Sati 


ROCK -A-BYE BABY 





CASINO 


Broadway and 39th Street Evenings & 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturda y 


OH, LADY! LADY!! 











Jones—Less or More 


By Jean Granam 
| \W poor Jones with downcast 
Regard his meagre fare 
\ he sighed ‘Tis meatk lay 
\r there re beans to spare 
Next day he seemed dejected still 
He ate bran gems and said 
This wheatless day surely fierce, 
I'd like the K ers head 
\\ n Wednesday ime, he beame: ith glee 
An me waiter well 
brown bread is going some 
I ” ete re el 
But, Jone "IT asked in accents mild 
W) inched with you, I pray 
Jone Oh, such a charming girl 
my wifeless day 


TarLtor-Mapsi 


Sane Schedule 
Up and Down on the Broadway Joy Line { 
With | ° M.. Cond u for ; 
kyes or Youtu—Manxine Elliott. Nlar- 
Rambeau tries out four kinds of 


temperament. 
KF Lo-FLo Cort. 


A boon to the brain 


FoLiLies oF 1918—New Amsterdam. Su- 
perb color pictures by Joseph Urban 
with considerable femininity in the 
foreground. 

Gettinc ToGetHer—Shubert— Buo yant 
play of the Western Front, with the 

ng ot reality oat the blessing of 
ul or. 

Goinc Ue—Luiberty A timid hero s s 
n an aeroplane and a lady's fav 

Hitcuy Koo—Globe—Summer revue 
snappy segments. 

Kiss BurGcLtar, THe—Cohan—He’s the 

rt of fellow who « sculates and then 


sing afterwar 
\Ilan Wuo STAYED AT ate 
Street. Brent has trouble ex} 


his girl that his new lady friend 


ngs about it 
THe—48t) 
lal ining to 
is only 
helping him catch spies. 
\laytime—Broadhurst. Mlere lapses of 
twenty years are no interruy tior 
this romance. 
\Miipnicgut Froiic—Co 
more intimate view of 
* Follies.” 
\Nlipnicgut Revue—Centurr 
farthest north in nocturnal 


oanut Grove—A 


the stars of the 


The 


theaterdom. 


Grove. 


Ou, Lapy! Lapy!—Casino. Neat and 
gladsome. 
Partor, Beproom anp Batu—Repub 


Broadway at its broadest. 
Passinc SuHow or 1918, THe —Winter 
* Sinbad’s ”’ summer successor. 
Rainsow Giri, THe—Gaiety. Bright 
operetta about an bride in a 
hardshell household. 
Rock-A-Bye BaBsy—A stor. 
musical mobilization of infantry. 
SEVENTEEN—Booth. Contrasting the wist- 
ful sentimentality of adolescence with 
the shrewd materialism of ten years. 
Man, A—Cohan & Harri 
\n epic of assurance, writ in wit. 
TicerR Rose—Lyceum. Melodrama that 
beats the movies at their own game. 


Garden. 
actress 


Farcical and 


His Classification 

Wember of draft board—Madam, 

ant your son inducted into the army although 
you admit he is the main support of the family. 
Complainant—No, sir, I do not admit that 

I said he was the main sport of the 


you say you 


family. 


Not Representable 


viii in the “ Desk 
found, ** The 


loward the bottom of page 
Standard Dictionary” 
foreign sounds (H, u, n 

English spelling, but 
What perspit a ity 
ictionaries possessed ! 


don’t believe this, 


will be 
cannot be represented 
must be described i 
detail.” these makers of 


If you look it up for 


* 1 ] 
yoursell.) 
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A Valuable Tip 


UDGE was one of the three 
most popular publications in the 
camps in a list inc!uding all the 

leading magazines 





*The happy med Judge, furnishe 
welcome relaxation for war-strung nerve 
Stick a Ic st n e cover of thi r 
iccording P ast« Burle son’s advice 
and drop in the mail; t ent willsend 
tt ldic ail Do t 
nd a 
eve weck nc make e that n 


cheerier for the men in camp and “over there.” 


— a ie 
Or send us a dollar and a soldier’s or 
Rall ! id = of . 

auors na ¢€ ing aqgare either at Camry 
at the front and we’ll send him the next 

13 Addre 


Judge, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








—— 





or drawings unless they are ace 


Some Experience 
“What military experience had,” 
asked the registrar in a little town in the south. 
flashils negro who had presented 
himself for registration 


‘Ise done 


have you 


ota dressed 


been shot at twice, sah.” 


Disgraced 


Friend—How is husband conducting 
himself these days? 
Mrs. Richquicke—He 
night at the Someone recited a piece 
from Shakespeare and at the finish John yelled 


* Author, 


your 


disgraced us all last 
bazaar. 


author!” 


udge 





a , 
7} é mi 107 oT itmis 
publicatior to preach 

, , , 
pel of cheertuine 
Copyright, 1918, by Leslie-Judge Company 


Entered at the Post-office at New York as 
second-c mail matter 
address “ Judgark,’ serene 6632 Madison Square 
Published weekly by Leslie-Judge Company, 
Brunswick Building, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
John A. Sleicher, President. Reuben P. Sleicher, Sec’ 
Perriton Maxwell, Editor 
\. E. Rollauer, Treasurer. J. A. Waldron, Literary Editor 
Grant E. Hamilton Lawton Mac 
Art Director Associate Editor 





Cable 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
(ine vear, 52 numbers 
Six months, or 26 numbers 
Thirteen weeks 1 4 
Payable in advance or by draft on New York, or by express 
or postal order. 
The contents of JUDGE are prote« 
the United States and Great Britain. 
If JUDGE cannot be found at any newsstand, the publishers 
will be under obligation if thai fact be promptly reported on 
ystal card or by letter 


ted by copyright in both 


BACK NUMBERS: Present year, 10 cents per copy; 1917 
lO cents; 1916, 20 cents, etc 
Postage free in the United States, its dependencies, and Mex- 


’ To Canadian Provinces add 50 cents a year for postage; to 
P all foreign countries add #1.00 a vear 

JUDGE cannot undertake to return unsolicited manuscripts 
ompanied by full postage for 


that purpose 


Advertising Department Office 





Brunswick Building New York 

Walker Building Boston 

Marquette Building ( hicago 

Henry Building Seattle 
Judge is printed by the Schweinler Pres 
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FUN FROM THE FIGHTERS 


Good Things in Our Army and Navy Publications 


a Oe Vedi" 


There Was a Limit 





* Did they play ‘Freedom, For All, Foreve 
ot I play it for five minutes.” 


‘Them Record Cards” 


N I DEEAR BII 
* Life in the army is just 
card to fill out after another. 

Sins I bean her the compny klerk has had us 
march into the orderly once a week 
regeler and anser a lot of kwestions. pretty soon 
if they don’t cut it out, they’l have me up for 
pur-jew-ry. a feller cant remember from time 
to time what he sed in the last card. If some- 
body gets to komparing notes on mine, I'll 
go to Elevenworth sure. 

The first time thev askt me what i did on the 
outside for a liveing,1 told them about mi last 
job wich was conducktering on the woodaward 
avenew line, at thirty 8 cens a hour. bi and bi 
it got to be roomered around camp that a feller 
who could driv a car stood a better chanst to 


i Camp 


one darn blanck 


room 


get ACROSS. so the 2nd time when it came 
to the kwestion what could i do, i made an 
awful boast as to how mutch i knew about 


claimed to bee a motorman and, 
sinst i from Detroit where Hank Ford 
first put wheels on cans and called them au-to- 
mow-beels, i thought it would be refleckting 
on the home town if i didnt kno how to drive a 


motors. 
come 














SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE— 


ILLUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M_D., Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
$1. 00 What every young husband and 
Every young wife should know 
Postpaid What every parent should know 
Mailed in plain Cloth binding—320 pages—many Illustrations. 
wrapper Table of contents, and commendations, on request. 


AMERICAN PUB. COMPANY, 709 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 
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car. from the statement i made to Corporal 
whiteshadel our compny klerk, barney oldfield 
has nothing on me. 

sins then i have bean told that the men with 
the 
best non-com jobs and went across first. so, 
the third time i came to bat on this kwestionary 
card bisness, i went on reckord as being in the 
motor endustry and makin $7,000 a yere be 
fore the war. to make it stronger when they 
asked names of next of kin, i gave Hennery 
ford, Mayor Marks and senitor Alldone Smith. 

also—the first two or three cards i filled out 
Preevyous militery experyence—none. 
bean told that the men with lots of militery 
traning get first whack at little old Hoboken 
peer i have clamed six yers in the national 
gard and drill master in a militery club. (the 
militery club is Detroit lodge 137 A. O. H.— 
and the only time we ever martched was Saint 
Patriks day.) 

otherwise not mutch news—exsept that i 
hav just bean told that we are to fall in and 
line up in front of the orderly room to fill out 
BUCK. 


S. Proving Ground, Aber 


best salarys before they inlisted got the 


sins 


another card. 
“ Rapid Fire 
det n, Md. 


” OO, 


Loa (Dut A oN 


Real Help 
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for Tired Feet 


A busy day and on your feet most of the 
time—a long, tiresome trip or a hike in the 
country —new shoes to break in 
mean tired feet. Soothe and rest 


all these 
them by 


applying a few drops of 


AbsorbineJ 





THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 





Or, if you are very tired and your feet 
burn, ache or swell, soak them in a solution 
of Absorbine, Jr., and water. Relief will 
be prompt and lasting. 

You will like the “feel” of this clean, fra- 
grant and antiseptic liniment 
It penetrates quickly, leaves no 
greasy residue and is intensely re- 
freshing. Onlyafewdrops needed 
to do the work, as Absorbine, Jr., 
is highly concentrated. 

Keep a bottle handy at home, at the office, 
or in your grip when travelling. 

$1.25 a bottle at most 
druggists or postpaid. 

Send 10c for Liberal Trial Bottle or procure 
a regular size bottle from your druggist today 

W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 
215 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


ae 








Reversion to Tripe 
The fellow who used to carry a finger-nail file 
in his upper left-hand vest pocket now uses both 
hands when he eats his meat .— Stars and Stripes 


Fatty’s First Shot 





Maybe He Was See-Sick 
A negro recruit in one of the casualty com- 
panies listened with deep interest to a lecture 
the other evening. 

‘‘When you get to France,” 
But the negro interrupted him: 
boss, ain’t we in France now, I’se rode two days 
from home, already?”—Trench and Camp. 


the S} veaker said 


boy ~ ay, 


Those London Fogs 
How did you find the weather in London? 
asked a friend of a tar who had been across. 
“You don’t have to find the weather in 
London,” said he. ‘“‘It bumps into you at every 
corner.” —The Broadside. 


Picket Duty 
“So your son is in the army, is he?” 
“Yassuh, he’s on picket duty.” 
“Picket duty? What does that consist of?” 
“Why, you see, he wuks in de kul’nel’s 


kitchen and every time de kul’nel wants chicken 
fo’ dinnah mah boy has to pick 
and Camp. 


-Trench 


The Green Hat Cord 
Lad\ -Is that green hat cord to i 
cate an Irish regiment? 


visitor 


He—No, mum; that’s the poison brigade 
Lady visitor—Poison brigade? 
He—Sure, green cooks.—Trench and Camp 


(Continued on next Page 
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THE FINEST TURKISH - o_? 

Distinctive, Unusual-Hand-Rolled and with Your Mono- 

gram, Crest, Coat of Arms or Frat Mark on the Cigarette 
An Ideal Gift for Any Occasion 


Wer $2. 25 $5.25 for 5° $10 — $19 


Order style of monogram by number, as above, print 
initials, specify kind of tip. We also have a handsome 
Mahogany Humidor filled with 200 cigarettes and your 
monogram for $6 an ideal gift to send anyone anywhere. 
All Shipments in Plain Packages, Insured and Prepaid 
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How To Be Happy 


though ‘‘Hooverized” 


WLTOWA 


Evans 


NON-INTOXICATING 


Ale 


There you find comfort that makes duty a pleasure 
he non-intoxicating drink for the millions 





drink 
j rin 


! 






NO GOVERNMENT 


Grocers, Drugeist 1 De 


C. H. EVANS A SONS Established 1786. +=MUDSON, N. ¥ 


LICENSE REQUIRED 





{ | FUN from the FIGHTERS 


Ringers 
i About the only ornaments some fellows wear 
in this army are the rings of dirt around their 
| rnecks.—Trench and Camp 
4 Reminder 
“Dear Sir,”’ wrote the rookie who had been 
here two weeks, to the General; ‘* Would it be 


47 of the 

United States and utterly disregard Jersey?” 
Which reminds us that it is “* 
Camp Dix (N. J 


treason for us to be loyal to only 


skeeter’”’ season 


Fen Every's 


It requires more than a mere crossing of the 


Taking No Chances 
\ colored soldier hurried 


‘Y” buildings the other day with 


great idea illuminating his shining face Sight 
ing a secretary he asked 
Are you-all Mister And Then 
ee ey Fy 
“That’s my name 
“Can you loan me a 


pair of boxin’ gloves 
I expect we cal nx 
you up all right 


The colored DOV leaned 


over the desk and in a 
low confidential tone 
whispered 

Mr. Y. M. C. A.: I 


wants you-all to do me 


a most 
favor. I 


sew i. chunk of 


very 


importa 
wants you to 
lead or 
slip a horseshoe into one 
of them gloves There’s 
here what 


lic k al 


ny 
street and I 


a nigger up 
brags he can 
boy on the 


wants you to fix it up so 


I bust his fool head sl 
clear off..’"—Trench and R H ’ 
Camp cl S th R 


Character Sketches 


the 
his sen- 


Expression on a recruit’s face when 


company commander asks him what 


try’s orders are 







































fingers to influence the decisions of the top 
cutter when the duty roster 1s In the process of 
construction.—Trench and Camp Sketch by PEARCE.—Great Lakes Bulletin 
The Rookie’s Pride 
HURRAY, GLADYS [*. i we 4 /HEY CAP. 
SAYS SHE'S COMING —K - | . "ia 
[arses we | ‘<a S3ed THIS 1S | | & 
i ANO | TOO HER WW ‘= 
MY LAST LETTER » —- — rN HER © | Jt 
| ie sarecouse cea Ye oe 
| [To THe mm = (ns \ 
we 8. = | j <\ 
V sear 
’ a Ai JA) 
ee a, ig? .. | \ 4 
; 4 - ’ ‘ \ 
J) a at . ~ | .y Ym * 
“ a“ a“ Mtge 
Bill I His G Oo c Camp Dix Tin 
Going Up He Wonders 
The aviator’s wife was taking her first trip After the average soldier gets his pack up 
with her husband in an airplane. “ Wait a min neatly enough to pass inspection he wonders 
ute, George,”’ she said, “I am afraid we will why his parents overlooked “ Euclid” when they 


have to go down again sd 
“What's wrong?” asked the 
“7 believe I dropped one ol the pearl buttons 


husband 


from my jacket. I can see it glistening on the 
ground.” 

“Keep your seat, my dear,”’ said the aviator, 
“that’s Lake Erie.” —T7he Broadside 








ROMEIKE’S 


lippingsw hich 
ject on which you 
pees and perio 
Europe is searched Term 


HENRY ROMEIKE, 


PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
We will send you all newspaper 
1 ur friends, or any sul 
ip-to-date Every news 
in the United States and 
$5.00 per 100 m 


106-110 Seventh Ave., 





New York 


Trench and Camp 


him 


The Mess Cook 
With Apologies r Allan 


I was sitting at the table, 
rhinking of the days of yore, 
When there was 
And the chow was not so poor; 
On the deck there came a tapping, 
That I'd never heard before, 

(nd it surely made me sore, 

lo hear that rapping, tapping, 
That I’d never heard before. 


named 
Poe) 


to Edg 


no conservation, 


into one of the 
the light of < 





JUDGE 


| Then there came a starving mess-cook; 
Coming from the galley door. 


Give me food, I cried in anger 


1 


Quoth the mess cook “Nevermore.” 


Get m 1w I cried in 


the Guard-House al 


guish, 
I entreat or I implore, 
From his 


lips in accents 


mournful 


Came this sentence 
“Ain't no more 
Then I raved like one de- 
mented 
From my head the hair I tore 
I'll eat hardtack, beans, 
slumgullion, 


Anything I’ve had before, 


Oh you mess-cook, have 
some mercy 

Ere I starve, give me succor, 

But this villain only mut- 
tered, 


Muttered softly, 
“Ain't no more 


Now I ponder 
And I wonder 
As I’ve wondered oft before, 


y ‘ — eee What to do to stop that 
H'm, didn j , 
croaking 
I f , That eternal, ‘“Ain’t no 
ck of I 
ni Ga ’ more 


I might beat him, kill him, choke him, 
Choke him till his throat 
With last expiring breath he’d whisper, 
Whisper softly, 
** Ain't no more.”’ 
C.A 


was sore; 


TRAUGHBER, 
Log-room Yeoman, 
U.S.S Monterey. 
Our N avy. 


All Is Not Salt That's Bitter 
Some of the saltiest looking guys you see have 
yet to get one foot on a gang-plank, which only 
goes to show you that you can never tell the 
speed of a boat by the color of the coffee in the 
galley.—The Broadside 


Nit 
“*Men Who Knit for Soldiers in Spare Time” 
is a heading noted this week. From now on 
soldiers may be expected to look askance at any 
knitted stuff they get.—Camp Logan Reveille. 


Winners 
Shekels 
And 
Chuckles 
Will 
Win 

The 
War 





-Trench and Camp. 








ROADWAY at 63rd Street, NEW YORK 
Mest conveniently situated hotel at popular rates in the 
heart of everything. Rates single rooms, $1. Room with 
ivate bath, $1.50. Parlor Bedroom and bath (for 2)$2.50 
Wnite t »r booklet ‘What's Going On.” P. V. LAND, Manager. 


| 


|WANTED—AN IDEA! WHO CAN THINK OF SOME 


| simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may bring 
| you wealth. Write for “Needed Inventions” and ‘“‘How to 
| Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Randolph & Co., 
| Patent Attorneys, Dept. 129, Washington, D. C. 
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luly 13, 1918 


ey a 
With the Gllese Wits Aa BN 


uc, Tre pressible, Joyous, rresponsible 





Retort Courteous A Dirty Deed 


Tommy—Drink to me only with thine eyes, Judge—You say that this man threw a 
on petit lump of coal at a cat but did not hit her 
Celeste—Say, what do you think this is?—a Officer—Y es, your Honor 
W.C. T. U. convention o1 Judge—Ten days for 
re you broke Pelican. Men of Letters vasting fuel.—H ide Ww. 












Sherman Was Wrong Esprit de Corps 
Lady (to wounded sol Rus—The government 
in hospital - You 4 ‘ sure tries to make Its 


ist have come through men happy 


ne pretty tight squeezes: Gus Yes my 
Hi guiltily Well, last underwear 

T he lurses / tickled meto death. 
‘ pre \ rood to ne Chappai 


Ooo, Look! 
Join the Ordnance Corps “The owl may be 
the wisest of birds,” 
said the taxider- 
mist, “but I can 
stuff it.”—Sun Dial. 


Glendora—Did you know 
I was an ammunition girl? 

Alphonse—Do you mean 
ou make a lot of noise? 

Glendora No, I like to 


ve arms around me The Nerviest Folks in the 


Orange Peel World 
The guy who borrows 
It Hurt Him First Reunionist—My son is very literarv; YOur dress suit to take 
“Why are you crying so_ he writes for money, and pa lhis college your girl to a dance 
uch, little boy?” expenses by doing it ; : he professor who pre- 
‘*Cause I’m being Second R.—So does mine—in ev W ter. scribes his own text book 
beastly mean and sel- for use in the course. 
fish that I ain’t going to give little sister any The section instructor who borrows your 
of my candy.” —Widow. lead pencil to mark your paper I 


[he man who asks his barber for a dollar 
loan in order to buy a safety razor.—Lampoon. 


His Record 





On the Dear Old Fourth 


| ' Eee = On the Dear Old Fourth 
ae” _ po trl, \ cool and collected man was Jones, 

. _ Just as might be expected. 
$e SP a “G ey He was cool before the gun went off 
} é Afterwards he was collected.—./ Ha-Ha 
~~ 6 — 
| _k\ -H F | eS oe N His Lesson 
f +] j \/)/ e— / Husky Lad—lI don’t mind fighting, but no 

/ \ . J volunteering for me. 
—— —_ ae Recruiting Sergeant—Why not? 
Se Husky Lad—Ain’t the king and the kaiser 








cousins? 


fou drive awfully fast, don’t ——e 
: “ys | 1 awt a yoreeed . ta, R. S.—Yes, I guess they are. 
D ny of then my m D004 H. L.—Well, I volunteered last night in a 


imily squabble, and that’s how I got this 
scratch on my chin. Phone me a request if 











you want me, I’ll come—but no more volun- 
S E xX O - O G Y teering.—Orange Peel. 
by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 


imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have 


No, Not One 


Breathes there a man with soul so dead 


Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have He never to himself hath said 
Knowledge a Father Should Have ‘ ’ 9 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son I’d like to bust Prof. Hoozis’ head! 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have : Purpl Cow 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have ~~ ws 
Knowledge a Young Wife Sass Have Next 
i mene velame. _— a Mother Should Have 7 ; 7 : es 
Ulnstrated. | Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter Frosh—What’s your idea of good luck? 
$2.00 postpaid Medical Raowtedge - we a Have A > Ne ters 
Write for ““Other People’s Opi le of Contents Soph -Being next in a crowded barber 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 792 Perry Building, PHILA., PA. 








shop.—A wgwan. 











Boston 
Garter 


Comfort 





‘The Boston Garter 
rest sO € on 
the leg that you for- 


get you have it on, 


Convenience 


Easily adjusted — 
fits smoothly and 
stays in place until 
you release it. 


Service 


The “Boston” com- 
bines ease. efficie y 
and dur t It 
retains its strength 
nd elasticity after 
long wear. 





Sold Everywhere. 25c., 30c., 35c., 50c. 
GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON 

















Literature 


“T’d like to write a story I’d get paid for.” 
“Oh, I write home once a_ month.’”’— 


Chap paral 
One Way 
“Can you prove to me that you’re not 
superstitious?” 


“Sure 


“Fine—Len’ me thirteen cents.’’—Froth. 


On the Wrong Wire 





‘Naw, suh, dis ain’t Mis’ Brown’s domicile. Di 
Mis’ Brown’s cook!’’—Gargoyle. 














HOTEL FLANDERS NEw VOR e179 


JUST OFF BROADWAY 


The right kind of a hotel in the right localit In the heart of the theater district and 
adjacent tothe shopping centers. Positively fireproof Excellent ine and an ¢ 


eptional orchestra A large addit just completed, containing library, grill « 
billiard bal Handsomely Furnished Rooms, Private Bath. 

$2.00 PER DAY UPWARD 
Fr Grand Central Station, cars marked Broadway" without transfer; Penr vania 
Station, 7th Ave. cars without transfer. Booklet upon request H. R. Shar Prop 














Your Best Asset 
A Skin Cleared By —] 


Cuticura Soap 


All druggists; Soap 25 Ointment 25 & 60. Taleum p 
Sample each free of “‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Beston.’ 
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“Hello, Chief: 


r You 
‘yy fi I in” au i” d {ne r 
p / upp 7 n realize that th 
f ug u alm day abou 
I ug? That's m 7 never cau ” 


Thatwa warning that came to the fire chi 
gned—an j then, the very next day, a W man 


ind nearly dead in a burning building 


vas a mystery that needed the master mind of 
ig Kennedy. t fic detective of this d 
—Craig Kennedy who came to life in the mind of 
ARTHUR B. REEVE 
The American Conan Doyle) 


CRAIG KENNEDY 


The American Sherlock Holmes 


e€ scient a\ 


OQO=-Z2gc 


EO OL” Sala A 








H geniu f our age. He has taken 
ence—science that stands for this age—and 
i he mystery and ance of detective 
1 I ven t he small de i every b 
is worked out scientifically. 
' [ r iriv ten year Amer i as been wate ng 
' Craig Kennedy—marvell ng at tra 
i i lw +} ng it ete ve-nhero Ww ild 
f Even under the s f war Englan 
| 2 n as 1¢ never 1 Defore 
woh suspene ivid peo 
wh maelstr f ' Fre hr 
| i th : rt ro ) i rite 
| ave thrilled h at 1s with r eroe 
| Russian ingenuit fashioned wild ] ry 
RB i-fas nad reside 
t ar weird ur B 
2 





Colonel Reosevelt says: “I did a whole lot 
of reading. | particularly enjoyed half a dozen 
rattling good detective stories by ARTHUR B 
REEVE Some of them were corkers.” 


GIVEN 


10 VOLUMES 








Edgar Allan Poe’s 


Masterpieces 





¢ ‘ are ~_° writers fr 
tin REEVI in 32 \ lun ; 
ashes and th Poe GIVEN for a a ot 
Sign and mail the coupon 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 





COUPON 


HARPER & BROTHERS 

Franklin Square, New York 
Send me, all charges prepaid, set of Arthur B. Reeve, in 12 volumes, 
maroon cloth Also send me the set of Edgar Allan Poe, in 10 
volumes, green cloth If both sets are not satisfactory, I will re 
turn them within ten days at your expense Otherwise I will send 
you $1.50 a month for 13 months Judge 7-13 
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Address 
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PREMATURE GRATITUDE 


y, Til n 


Legs 
By Orson Lowe! 


re yund. 
mean 


make the world go 
i l-e-g-s and we 
more, no_ less. 
angle vision they 
most important things in sight. 
except beggars has legs 

men, women, children, Bok and maiden 
aunts. The latter it, but without 
success. Legs are the foundation of all 
\Musical-Comedy, Dancing,  Bathing- 
Beaches, Hosierv-Mills and Modern 


e Fict nothing of! 


\lagazine 


ler 
aeny 


magazine uncovers 
\len have always had legs. Adam had 
>t of the 


So 





PI eared 


from the landscape, but now they have 
come back to us. Women had ’em, but 

t Ladies Ladies have only taken 
them on in recent years. In this country 
in the "60s and ’70s, and even in the ‘Sos 


, 1 , 
> me nel 
to the naked 


Ladies had no legs visible 


eve Feet they confessed, shamefootedly. 
Then they began to develop ankles—not 
muscularl I mean visually. These 
were extensive; not thick—I mean uj 

1 doi T “I’ve got 


expression: 
my ankles wet above the knees,” shows 
how extensive. Then it became the 
vogue to have a limb; females rode by, 
mounted 
of the horse. 

Presently Ladies of the 
sets openly spoke of them and admitted 
heir | Later, with the Black 
Crook, and Athletics, came legs, and in 
pairs, and they have flourished ever since 
in all walks of life. Nowadays no one 
is ashamed of his or her legs, unless they 
are abnormal in design, or not mates. 
Women are even proud of theirs and wel- 
come joyfully any legal excuse to show 
as much of them as they can. They 


mermaid-wise, all on one side 
most exclusive 


possession. 


*ver forget I 


w you let me watch th’ game througl 


wear thin duds and stand in front of the 


open fire. 
Necks, shoulders, arms, backs, front 


| count. Legs are the thing. Th 


don’t 


skirts are shorter, and clingier, and dia- 


phanouser, and slit higher each year 
This season the minute bathing-suit ha 
shrunk away completely. 

At no very distant day the Ladies wi 
all wear trousers. Women will wear 
pants. Pants follow the vote just as th 
constitution and the cocktail follow the 
flag. When that morning dawns th 


men had better keep their eyes open and 


watch out. 


Space 
By Tom L. Masson 
SPACE is that thing, 
that surrounds us. It 
thing that we frequently 
theatres it comes at about 
a foot; in advertising columns, it may | 
as high as ten dollars an inch. Ther 
accounting for space. We ca 
scarcely get along without it, 
when we are sitting close to our be 
girl—then the less we have of it tl 
bet 
There is more space on hand than h: 
yet been used. The available sup} 
appears to be inexhaustible. No matt 
direction, we a 


whatever it i 
\ 
pay for. | 
two dollar 


1s no 


- 
i. 


te 
‘h 


where we go in any 
confronted by it. 

One of the best ways to eliminate spa 
is to go to sleep. It may be there ju 
the same, but you don’t notice it. 


A Substitute 


By TENNYSON J. Dart 


HE druggist didn’t keep the Sabbath, 
But he wished it understood 
That he was so enterprising 
He kept something just as good. 


is also some- 


excep! 











GE 


h, 








July 13 1918 


“EVIL TO HIM WHO EVIL THINKS!” 


reprovingly exclaimed the King, holding up the silken garter dropped by the Countess of Salisbury in full 
view of his courtiers who, with suggestive winks and smiles, had not failed to notice the jealous haste of 
their sovereign to recover it. 

The attachment of Edward III for the beautiful Countess had long been the pet scandal of the English 
court, but the quick wit of the King had turned a situation fraught with embarrassment into an incident of 
great historical importance, for to it the foundation, the name, and the motto of the highest order of knight- 
hood in Great Britain are ascribed. 

Thus a woman was responsible for the institution of the most coveted honor within a sovereign’s 
gift THE ORDER OF THE GARTER. 

But this is only a minor incident in the great part Woman in all ages has played in shaping the course of 
history through her loves and her hates; as told in anecdotes piquant and sober, sombre and amusing, heroic 
and pathetic, tragic and comic, romantic and quaint; that exhibit her as saint and demon, pure and impure, 
noble and base stories the like of which are found only in the eight fascinating volumes of this remarkable 
work unmatched in comprehensiveness and authoritativeness— which being dedicated to, is fittingly named 


3400 Pages Printed from 
Type Specially Cast for this 
Work on Laid Antique Paper 
Interesting Frontispiece 
Illustrations. Specially 
Designed Title Pages 


8 Go!ld Top Volumes 
Each Volume 8! ,x5'» inches 
Beautiful Cloth Binding 
tamped with Rich Re- 


naissance Design 
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